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The season of pruning depends upon 
the richness of the soil, kind of tree and 
the vigor of its growth. As a rule, the bulk 
of the orchard pruning may be done in late 
winter or early spring, since labor is more available at this 
time. Itis not desirable to prune when the wood is frozen 
hardas the wounds check and dry out deeper and the twigsof 
the tree are brittle so theyare liable to be broken and injured 
more or less in getting out the pruned branches. Pruning 
in winter results in more vigorous growth in the parts of the 
tree that are left the following season; pruning in summer 
removes leaves and tends, if excessive, to check wood 
growth. If trees are shy bearers, in rich soil and going to 
wood growth rather than setting fruit, summer pruning 
in June tends to check excessive wood growth and throw 
them into bearing. Ordinarily commercial varieties of 
apples in Missouri tend to set heavy enough crops even if 
winter pruning is practiced. On thin soils where trees are 
weak, the bulk of the pruning should be done in winter. 
Diseased or broken parts should be pruned off when they 
occur at any time of year. 

The o;en head is being adopted generally by the more 
successful fruit growers, A low broad spreading head with 
open center is more easily reached in spraying, pruning and 
gathering fruit. Filtered sunlight let down through the 
open center results in the formation of larger fruit crops 
low down in the body of the tree. With tall dense centers 
fruit is largely shaded out of the body 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Principles of Pruning 


By J. C. WHITTEN 


mainly before the tree reaches bearing age. This is true in 
the case of all species of fruit trees. If proper pruning and 
shaping is done while the tree is young, the pruning prob- 
lem will be less troublesome and less expensive in later 
years. 

—0—-0—-0——— 

The purchaser of nursery stock must have confidence 
in the nurseryman. Frequently he cannot tell whether a 
tree is an apple or a pear—much less what variety it is, or 
whether it is a well-grown specimen for its age. The de- 
termination of all these points demands expert knowledge, 
which few purchasers of nursery stock possess. The price 
is the one thing the purchaser realizes; the value of the 
purchase he often fails to determine. Trees of the same 
variety, size, and appearance may vary in value because 
they differ in age. If there is a local nursery and the owner 
is of good repute, it is generally one of the safest places to 
go. There grows up an interchange of confidence which is 
necessary in all business. Failing this, one may take an 
expert along and visit the blocks of trees in a nursery and 
have the same expert inspect the trees on arrival; or the 
still more common method is to deal with a reputable firm, 
pay a fair price—that is, a price which leaves a living profit 


depend solelyupon cover crops and green 
manures to maintain.the vegetable matter 
of the soil, thus clearly demonstrating 
that with good management a profitable 
line of cropping may be followed without the use of 
stable manures. Commercial fertilizers must. be used in 
proper amounts. 





—o—o—o 


Strawberry Culture 


By Prof. F. A. WAUGH, Mass. Agricultural 
College 

Any land which will produce good garden crops, especi- 
ally good potatoes wiil answer for strawberries. It is con- 
sidered bad practice to plant on newly broken sod land, 
If strawberries can follow corn, celery, tomatoes or other 
well cultivated garden crops, good results may be expected, 
says ‘‘Mass. Bulletin, No. 4.” 

If the plants are to be put out in spring, as is the usual 
practice, the land should be deeply plowed in fall and 
left to weather through the winter. The importance of 
beginning with strong vigorous one year old plants cannot 
be too much emphasized, It is highly important to ob- 
serve in setting plants that they be not placed too deeply 
in the soil, nor yet too shallow. The correct position is 
to have the bud or crown exactly at the surface. 

The cultivator should be kept going between the rows, 

especially in dry weather. Such cultiva- 





of the tree and is produced only higher 


tion should follow one another every 
week or ten days. Some soils of course 








up. Spraying can be much better per- 
formed with low spreading, open head. 

The tree should have three to five 
main scaffold limbs extending outward. 
These limbs should be spaced so they 
will not form forks by growing directly 
opposite each other. 

The open head may be still further 
secured by pruning back upward grow- 
ing limbs to an outward growing side 
branch while the tree is young. Any 
large main branches that tend to form 
in the center should be removed before 





the tree reaches bearing age. It is not 
wise to thin out all the small, lower and 
inner branches, however, at first. These 
small branches will be the first bearing 
wood on the tree. As many of them 
should be left as can get sunlight and air 
enough to develop fruit. Even surplus 
branches within the tree may be left a 
year or two while they are small, as 
their leaves will digest plant food, help 
to lay on a thicker growing layer on the 
trunk and root system and will result in 
a stockier tree. Small leafy twigs that 
form low down then may serve a very 
useful purpose in nourishing the tree for 
a time even though they grow where 
some of them will have to be removed 
later. 

In pruning off a limb cut it close to 
the main branch or body of the tree to 
which it is attached. If a knot is left 
the wound will not quickly heal over; if 
cut close so as to leave no knot, the new 
growing layer can quickly close over the 
wound. The wounds heal better, if cut 
with a sharp knife or keensaw. A ragged 
wound made with a dull tool dries out 
and heals less rapidly. 

















Apple and Peach Trees 


Showing them as they were received from the nursery and as pruned for planting 


require more tillage than others. 

The plants should be protected through 
the winter by acoveringof mulch. This 
mulch is raked over the rows in spring 
as soon as the snow is off, allowing the 
plants to grow freely. Various kinds of 
material are used for this mulching pro- 
cess. Anything which is clean, not too 
full of weed seeds and will lie closely on 
the ground will answer the purpose, 
This mulch should be put on late in the 
fall, after moderate freezing of the 
ground. 

In marketing the strawberry it is a good 
practice, especially where a good grade 
of fruit is grown; to sort all the berries, 
facing up each quart box as apples are 
faced in barrels. This does not mean 
that small berries are to be put in the 
bottom of the box, but simply that the 
fruit is to be made to look as attractive 
as possible. The most satisfactory way 
to sell berries is in the home market, 
direct to one’s own customers. 

——o—o—o 
City Men on Farms 

It would be really valuable informa- 
tion if the actual results could be 
gathered and published. Undoubtedly 
there are a great many people living in 
the cities who would be better off in the 
country and who could make a healthier 
and more acceptable living on farms than 
elsewhere, but by the same token it is not 
every man who can make a_ success of 
farming. It is one thing to read about 
it and another thing to do it. The 
amount of work involved is something 
prodigious. The sun and the showers 














Paint all wounds more than one-half 
inch in diameter as soon as possible after 
pruning. Common white lead and oil paint is probably 
the cheapest and most serviceable wound dressing. Can- 
ker and other trunk diseases usually get in through wounds 
which are not painted, or which do not heal quickly. 

Peaches should be pruned much more severely than other 
fruits. From one-third to one-half the quantity of new 
wood growth should be pruned off each winter. Prune as 
severely as possible—just so one leaves enough new wood 
growth to carry a full crop of fruit. The peach sprouts 
readily from old branches and fruit buds will form on the 
new wood. For that reason, pruning severely enough to 
result in rank new growth does not throw the tree out of 
bearing. 

Cherries should be pruned the least of any of our orchard 
trees. They do not sprout readily from old parts. They 
make their growth from buds at the tips of the limbs. For 
that reason the limbs of cherries should not be cut back 
much in pruning but surplus limbs should be thinned out. 
Prune only just enough to prevent inner growing branches 
from crossing each other and interfering and just enough 
to open the center of the treees and admit sunlight enough 
to develop fruit buds and fruit. 

Apples, pears and plums should be given an interme- 
diate degree of pruning between the peach and the cherry. 

The main frame work of the tree should be shaped 


in the hands of the nurseryman—and rely on his integrity. 
The man who regards price as the index of value usually 
gets the low price and goods of a value equivalent to the 
price, says N. Y. State Bulletin 79. The nurseryman who 
sells at cost, or says so, is a knave or a fool, and in either 
event you do not want to deal with him. There are a num- 
ber of reputable nurserymen in all parts of New York, 
who are anxious to conduct a clean and honorable business, 
and the purchaser needs to approach them in the same 
spirit. 


Gardening With Green 


Manures 

Professor R. L. Watts of the Pennsylvania experiment 
station, says the potato growers of Freehold, New Jersey, 
have managed to produce most excellent crops for many 
years without the application of stable manures and by 
following a short system of rotation. Many growers in 
that section have grown potatoes on the same land year 
after year, following each year with crimson clover which 
is plowed down in the spring. In some instances the soil 
has become so rich in the nitrogen derived from crimson 
clover that the growers have been forced to abandon the 
use of this legume and substitute non-legumes, such as 
rye and wheat. Thousands of truckers in New Jersey 


which help the cropsalso have a similarin- 
fluence on the weeds and the man who 
tills the soil must be on the job from early dawn til 
dewy eve. More than that he must know the business 
just as a carpenter, mason or plumber does, and the 
best possible apprenticeship is to serve for two of 
three years as a hired man. That may take the poetry 
out of it, but in the parlance of the street it w 
enable the learner to get down to brass tacks and tell him 
more that is worth knowing than he can get from any 
book. The farmers who have good business ability, i 
dustry and manual dexterity are the ones who get along 
the best, but as the paragraph above quoted suggests, 
there is something to farming beside the reading of Tenny- 
son. 





Pruning Flowering Shrubs 


Shrubs that bloom in the spring before they have made 
new growth bear their flowers on the wood of last yeah 
Therefore, if you prune in the spring you are cutting 
the flowering wood. Prune these right after blooming ® 
as to make new wood for next season. Shrubs that bloom 
in summer and fall produce flowers on the new wood of t 
current season. Thesé must be trimmed early in the sprig 
so as to produce new wood before the flowering 
arrives. 
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What to Plant for Profit 


By THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


The successful commercial fruit grower is easy to ap- 
proach for information because he is an enthusiast. He 
has arrived. He knows every step of the ground which 
he has covered and gives a reason for every statement he 
makes. His experience means much more than hap- 
hazard success. It covers experiments and in many cases 
it covers a failure; but his ability to discover the cause of 
the failure may be the road which led to his ultimate 
success. 


Cherries and Apples 

In giving his experience as an apple and cherry grower, 
Mr. Harry Lasher of Wayne County recommends the 
Montmorency Cherry for the main commercial crop. 
The young trees are set 20 feet apart, and he does no in- 
terplanting in this orchard. After the pruning, at planting, 
these trees are not pruned again for five years. When 
three years old he cuts out all the cross limbs. This also 
prevents black knot which the rubbing of the limbs en- 
courages. These trees are sprayed with lime and sulphur 
and begin bearing in quantities 


Alexanders, they find their soil especially adapted to the 
20 oz. which does not do so well in all localities. They 
plant the Baldwins and Greenings 45 feet apart. The 20 
oz. and Alexanders, 35 feet apart. The latter begins 
bearing from 8 to 10 years, while the Baldwins and Green- 
ings bear at from 10 to 12 years. 


Peaches. 

Mr. F. W. Cornwall, Shore Acres Fruit Farm of Pultney- 
ville, N. Y., has been growing peaches for 16 years. He 
began with the Late Crawford, Champion, Fitzgerald, 
Carmen, Lamont and Elberta. Today he is only planting 
Elberta because it is a steady cropper, most productive, 
a good shipper, and brings more money in the market. 

Mr. Cornwall sets his trees 18 feet apart, heads them low 
so that they may be picked from a six foot step ladder 
and packs them mostly in bushel baskets, because it is 
the most economical package and brings more money in 
the most of the big markets. He believes that a good 
commission man, who is an expert salesman, can get more 


cause the trees are apt to crowd some at 15 years of age. 
He prefers clay loam soil with a limestone base which 
furnishes the necessary potash for fine fruit and does 
away with the necessity of using commercial fertilizer. 

The trees begin vo bear profitably at 7 years, provided 
interplanting ceases the third year. 

Mr. Babcock emphasizes the necessity of placing the 
fruit in cold storage immediately after it is picked. He 
has established a trade in New York and Philadelphia 
and his Banner Brand Fancy Pack is much sought for. 

Under favorable circumstances, a pear orchard will 
average $200.00 per acre and under special conditions 
much more. 

Mr. David K. Bell of Brighton, N. Y., who is widely 
known as an expert grower of pears and plums believes 
in a prolonged fruit season. While he does not consider 
Clapp’s Favorite a pear of the best quality, he finds it a 
good seller as an early fruit. This is followed, in the 
market, by Bartlett which is universally well known and 

one of the most profitable com- 





sufficient to market at four years. 


mercial varieties grown. Its most 





Ten year old trees should aver- 
age at least 80 pounds of fruit to 
atree. They are sold by con- 
tract to canning factories at a 
price netting two cents per pound 
above picking and hauling. 

Mr. Lasher’s picking organiza- 
tion has been greatly strenght- 
ened by having a sweet cherry 
orchard of five hundred trees. 
These ripen before the Mont- 
morency and the season is pro- 
longed by the. English Morello 
which ripens later. Following this 
plan a longer picking season can 
be promised. This lessens the 
labor problem. 

Mr. Lasher has worked out an 
original plan of planting the Eng- 
lsh Morello Cherry with the 
Rhode Island Greening and King 
Apple, thus securing an early and 
‘late crop from the same land. 
These trees are all sprayed with 
the same spray material at the 
me periods. He recommends 
the Rhode Island Greening be- 
cause it is generally well known, 
tt commands a high price and is 
tapidly growing in favor as an all- 
‘ound apple for cooking, baking 








In Mr. Bell’s Orchard. A Row of Shropshire Damson Plums at the Left and 
German Prunes at the Right 


serious drawback being the sus- 
ceptibility to blight. The Seckle, 
which is medium late, is well 
known as a’ dessert pear and 
follows the Bartlett. it is most 
productive and should succeed 
everywhere in the United States 
except along the Atlantic coast 
beginning with New Jersey, ex- 
tending through the southern 
states, the Mexican border states, 
Montana, Wyoming and Dakotas. 

Bosc is a good canner and de- 
licious asa dessert pear. It is in 
demand in most of the large 
markets. It should be top worked 
on a strong variety such as White 
Doyenne or Doyenne Boussock, 
but never with Keiffer. 

Winter Nellis and Anjou are 
Mr. Bell’s best winter pears. 
Nellis is at its best in December 
or January when kept in ordinary 
storage. The Anjou would be the 
most desirable and profitable 
winter pear, were it not for its 
size which gives it a tendency to 
blow off in the September winds, 
but when well grown it com- 
mands the highest price in the 
market. ; 

Plums and Prunes 











mdeating. It is not as distinct- 
a biennial as the Baldwin, and 
heis further reasonably sure of at least one apple crop be- 
‘ause the King is an annual bearer and on account of its 

ie, 4 splendid seller. In the accompanying diagram 

x x 
x x 

Yhich illustrates Mr. Lasher’s planting plan, ‘‘X’’ repre- 
‘ats the Rhode Island Greening, “O” the King Apple, 
tad “~” the Morello Cherry. The features of combining 
two varieties are, that they shed their bloom at the 
4me time, making it possible to spray both at once; the 
Kings can be picked immediately after the Greenings; 
"hich would not bepossible witha later ripening variety ;and 
hth varieties are off the trees before fall windstorms come. 
A light dry loam is the soil best suited to cherries. 
had is too light unless strongly reinforced with fertilizer. 
the best known commercial apple growers of 
‘stem New York are Collimer Brothers of Hilton. 
” grow the 20 oz. Greenings, Baldwins and 


0 





money for his peaches than he himself could get, because 
of the commission man’s knowledge of market conditions. 

Peaches do best on a sandy or gravelly loam and if 
well cared for may be expected to commence bearing at 
from three to five years, giving an average profit of from 
fifty to séventy-five dollars per acre and yielding from 
five years up to fifteen years old. Mr. Cornwall believes 
that commercial peach orchards, planted under unfavor- 
able soil conditions, do not pay sufficient interest on the 
investment to warrant setting out the trees. 


Pears 

A. Emerson Babcock of Rochester, N. Y., began his 
pear orchard with Bartlett, B. Clairgeau, H. D. Anjou, 
Seckle and Keiffer, but believes from his experience that 
the most profitable pears are the Bartlett, Bosc, B. 
Clairgeau and Seckle, which is not only commercially 
profitable, but a most excellent cross fertilizer. 

Mr. Babcock’s orchards are planted 20 by 18 feet and 
he believes this distance better than 20 by 16 feet be- 


Among the many prunes and 
plums which may be planted Mr. Bell believes that’ only 
those of the highest quality and those which therefore com- 
mand the highest market price are profitable commercially. 
He advises planting the German and Italian prunes which 
should be left on the trees until thoroughlyyzipe. This is very 
important because, if picked green they lack the sugar, 
which only comes in prunes by letting them ripen on the 
trees. The Italian prune is larger and earlier than the 
German prune but not so prolific. ‘Shropshire Damson, 
Bavays Green Gage and Bavays Reine Claude are plums 
of excellent quality and are good sellers. 

Much confusion has arisen over a so-called “French” 
prune. Mr. Bell, who is an authority, says there is no 
“French” prune in existence. The Fellenberg is Italian. 

The trees in his pear orchard are planted from 20 to 
25 feet apart and the plums about 20 feet apart. 

’ Most orchardists do not advise interplanting of currants 
and raspberries because they provide such excellent 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Protecting Apple and Pear Trees 
By F. H. SWEET, Va. D 
As apple and pear blight and some other diseases seem spring these cankers exude a sweetish sap that the bees 13 or 14 years old, and will kill it off just as the owner is 
to be gaining ground in many localities, it might be well suck, and going from bloom to bloom spread the disease expecting some returns from it. A very healthy tree will All 
for orchardists who have even a few trees to take stock broadcast. The treatment consists in carefully cutting frequently outgrow crown gall, and really the best thing reason 
of their condition with a view to combatting these ene- out these cankers and disinfecting them with bichloride of that can be done for an infected tree is to fertilize it and second 
mies if they are in his orchard. mercury in the strength of about one part to one thousand cause it to become strong and vigorous. just e1 
Twig blight of the apple and pear is very common parts of water. Collar-rot is the dying of the bark around the tree from am sal 
throughout the country, and in some seasons, is very disas- Cankers on apple trees are caused by several different the roots up to six or eight inches above the ground. It either | 
trous. It has two prominent manifestations, one starting may occur at any stage of the tree’s development, but it fF Well af 
in June or early July and continuing throughout July and has been the writer’s experience that it occurs most fre- is neces 
August, the other starting in the blooming period and quently between the ages of 4 and 16 than at any other do it. 
continuing throughout May and early June. The first time, and is more frequently found on Grimes, Yorks and Thay 
form manifests itself by the dying back of the tender grow- Spitzenbergs than on other varieties of apples. Some — Who ha 
ing shoots from the tips downward, in some cases, to the attempts have been made to cut away the dead bark, dis- J modest 
extent of three or four feet, destroying branches frequently infect the exposed surface and bridge-graft over it, but mortgay 
an inch or more in diameter. ; these attempts have not so far been successful enough to | % insta! 
The measures against it are almost entirely preventive, warrant advising the orchardist to undertake it. that th 
as it is very difficult to cure for that season once it hes For both crown gall and collar rot the measures are say 
gotten into an orchard. It is caused by the bacteria of the mostly preventive. A tree that has a knot of any kind on fo, A 
blight disease getting into the tips of tees twigs — the root should never be planted unless the grower knows tigating 
the rere ho —v wr as ser en eee “ oo positively that the knot was not caused by crown gall, nd whi 
wet, growthy season its Covelopmens is m ag And in worming the trees always have the men who do the } nq pra 
when the prrenpentent dry rent ~ a = a ene work provided with a bucket of strong lime-sulphur, and had irrig 
it attacks the immature gro i ~~ na = a a see that they thoroughly wash the entire portion of the | doubled 
pon “ eo it - to — t or see seategengere tree that they have worked over, and especially all worm- § with lanc 
er the first ten of cultivation but if the second artes aia 4 neg yes if ee _ My a of es Ran Seabrook 
r Air egal sa ave them cut 1t out an isiniec e wound. ese ting fift 
ee ea measures will go a long way toward preventing the spread this seaso 
a . . Awe of these very dangerous diseases. “pena 
Imperial being espec ially #0, while other varieties are It is a good plan to carry a bottle of strong disinfectant § to be abl 
almost immune. h that thi and a bucket of paint whenever pruning or worming the § needs it. 
Since it = only on the new, sappy growth t at this trees, and to cut out and disinfect every spot of dead § with an ( 
pe th in ite — ’ ~~ tee agi" pam ae bark, and to disinfect and paint every wound of any size, § undergrou 
in ing or maturin ; : : : ; 
esa oa fie tyr tne ech names dws Hack otter rot and the intra ot ‘$e a th trunk on tein of the te, and] 
ing age or you may stop cultivation and return the orchard the blight disease being among the most frequent sources |). 4; d bark, A teen ehowld be fast as casefal a ae 0 Ea Ay 
to sod for a few seasons. Probably the best method, of infestation. A canker can be easily recognized by its forming a surgical operation on a pop he is on an pe is drawn f 
however, is to make a liberal application of acid phosphate appearance. It usually has its start in an insect sting or |. ..other man, and, if he consistently pursues the line | slong one ; 
fertilizer to the soil around the trees and then leave the wound of some sort, and instead of healing over normally ¢F action laid out in this article, it will be possible to keep | ntrifugal 
orchard in sod for a year or so afterward. This causes the the bark dies back each year, forming a series of rings the codiand cummerativelr tee . eae mene’ - re gallons per 
growth to mature without materially checking it, and about the original wound. At any time that the bark is ‘ohana: saan se to <a, vent diseases, p Raected 
strengthens the tree as well. Barnyard manure should seen to be dead or dying back, however, it is well to treat s i motor, A 
never be applied to trees having a tendency to blight, for ene oe —— has 0 a Pop _ “4 0—0—0 tize pipe ex 
except during a season when the trees are loaded with wound on the body of a tree and spread over the tree lim 9 farm. and 
fruit and cia is apparent. by limb until the whole tree was destroyed. Nature’s Insect Destroyer fields, es 
As a remedy for the blight that is already in your The treatment for cankers consists in carefully cutting In a plea for the bobwhite, W. L. Nelson, Assistant The cost 
orchard, the best procedure is to cut out all blighted twigs all the diseased portion throughout with a strong (1 to 4) Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, states that a count § than $18,0( 
some eight or ten inches below the blighted portion and solution of lime-sulphur or bi-chloride of mercury, care of the seed in one bird’s crop revealed the presence of about § capacity to 
burn them. This will not prevent the blight from break- being taken to disinfect the knife thoroughly as well. 10,000 pig-weed seed, and bobwhites are known to eat § 21,000 nozz 
ing out in other places, but it prevents it doing further After the wound has been disinfected, carefully paint the at least eighty-five kinds of weed seed. For meat he § for farm Nc 
damage to the limb thus treated and removes a source of whole exposed surface with pure white lead and pure lin- chooses among fifty-seven kinds of beetles, twenty-seven § the entire 2 
infection. seed oil mixed to a thick consistency. This prevents kinds of bugs, nine kinds of grasshoppers, thirteen kinds § disturbing t] 
cracking. The above treatment is simple, easy and in- of caterpillars and a variety of ants, flies and wasps. One Strawberr 


The second form of blight attacks the bloom, blighting 
it and the twig on which it grows. By attacking the bloom 
clusters it may destroy the entire crop, and in some ex- 
treme cases actually does so. At best’ it does severe dam- 
age. It is caused by the spores of the blight spreading 
from the blight cankers in which it winters over on the 
trees. A canker is formed by the blighting of some twig 
back on the limb on which it grows and onto the surface 
of the limb itself. A watersprout on the trunk of the tree 
may blight back and cause a canker on the trunk. In the 


expensive, and, if thoroughly carried out, will be the 
means of saving many valuable trees to the owner. 
Crown gall and collar rot are two very insidious dis- 
eases, both of which occur at or about the point at which 
the trunk and roots join. Crown gall is a warty, hairy 
growth that occurs usually in or just above the upper 
branching of roots and spreads around the tree at that 
point, in many cases killing the tree. This disease is 
especially treacherous, as it will allow a tree to become 


bobwhite has been known to eat as many as 5,000 plant 
lice in two hours, and he is fond of boilweevils, chinch 
bugs, cabbage worms, cucumber beetles, squash bugs, 
army worms and Hessian flies. 

And yet there are farmers who are willing to have al 
the bobwhites on their farms killed. Shooting the hired 
man would be more logical. The hired man demands 
wages, while the bobwhite works for nothing.—St. Louis 
Republic. 
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Blossom Time in a Well Cared For Orchard 
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Does 


All growers cannot install overhead irrigation for two 
reasons. First, on account of an insufficient water supply; 
second, on account of the lack of money. But I have had 
just enough experience with overhead irrigation that I 
am safe in saying that if a grower has a water supply, 
either through wells or from a creek, river or lake, he can 
well afford to install overhead irrigation, even though it 
is necessary for him to mortgage his land to 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


By FRANK E. BEATTY 


better way to furnish this water just when it is needed 
than by the overhead system. Before putting in our first 
installation I corresponded with many agricultural col- 
leges that had made experiments with many different 
systems of overhead irrigation, and practically every one 
of them unhesitatingly recommendéd the system we have 
adopted. For further information, I wrote to a number 


3 


Overhead Irrigation Pay? 


ty-five to thirty feet into the air, where it bursts and falls 
upon the plants in the form of a fine mist. By the time 
the water reaches the plants it is the same temperature 
as the atmosphere. For this reason we can irrigate when 
the sun is shining brightly, as well as at night. The only 
difference is, there is a greater degree of evaporation dur- 
ing the heat of the day than at night. 

Our Idaho farms are all irrigated from 





do it. 
I have in mind a grower at Elkhart, Ind., 





who has only five acres of land and a very 
modest home. This grower told me that he 
mortgaged his land and home for the purpose 
of installing an irrigation system. He found 
that the increase in his profits the first 
season paid off thismortgage. This particular 
grower gets his supply of water from a well. 
Seabrook Farms in New Jersey are now ir- 
rigating approximately one hundred acres of 
land which is used principally for vegetables, 
and practically every year since they have 
had irrigation their crop has been more than 
doubled on the irrigated land as compared 
with land which is not under irrigation. The 
Seabrook people now are planning on put- 
ting fifty additional acres under irrigation 
this season. 

I want to tell you that it is mighty fine 
to be able to make rain just when the crop 
needs it. We now have 65 acres equipped 
with an Overhead Irrigation System. ‘The 
underground piping is cast iron, the same 
as is used in city water systems, and gal- 
vanized piping is used for the risers and 
overhead portion of the system. The water 
isdrawn from the Portage River, which flows 
along one side of our farms, by a single-stage 


centrifugal pump, having a capacity of 1,200 the fields. 





gardens about Rochester, 





Photograph showing method of applying water to outdoor plants in the vegetable 
‘ ) . Y. These elevated water pipes have holes on each side from 
bag per water is pressed with high pressure and thrown over a space of 12 to 15 ft. on 
either side. 


There are several lines of these elevated irrigating pipes running 


ditches through corrugations. When ground 
is filled with building material, properly 
cultivated and irrigated, the grower has full 
control. In two different seasons I have 
succeeded in getting more than 500 bushels 
of high-grade potatoes per acre from a large 
acreage. I also have grown in Idaho, in two 
different seasons, more than 94 bushels of 
oats per acre. Last season I had alsike clover 
that made 20 bushels per acre. These yields 
were made possible because the soil there 
shows a very high analysis in phosphorus, 
potassium and lime and because we have the 
sunshine and water. 

Some growers claim that lime is injurious 
to strawberries. I would like to have those 
growers go to Idaho, where the soil analysis 
shows five per cent lime, so they might learn 
that strawberries are very successfully grown 
in such soil, when the other necessary essen- 
tials are present. For some years I have 
been growing strawberries and other crops 
extensively in Idaho, and it was my ex- 
perience with irrigation in that state that led 
us to equip our Michigan farm with irriga- 
tion. I would rather have five acres of land 
well irrigated, than to take my chances on 
twenty acres without irrigation. The grower 
who is prepared to irrigate is the fellow 
who controls the market in dry seasons, and 


through 








gallons per minute. The pump is directly 
connected with a 75 H.P. three-phase electric 
motor. All the piping in the main line is ten-inch. This 
size pipe extends from the river through the center of the 
farm, and branches extend from the main line through the 
fields. The size of these laterals is six-inch and four-inch. 

The cost of this complete installation was a trifle more 
than $18,000. It required fourteen cars loaded to full 
capacity to deliver the pipe and fittings alone. More than 
21,000 nozzles are used. We are now unloading piping 
for farm No. 2. The main lines are so constructed that 
the entire 225 acres can be put into this system without 
disturbing the main line. 

Strawberries are about 97% water, and I know of no 


Success 


Success with blackberries depends largely upon the 
market. Locations near a thriving city are good places to 
set small plantations, and, given the proper conditions of 
wil and care, they will bring as large an income as any- 
thing that can be grown. The demand is not as heavy 
4s for strawberries and raspberries, hence 





of growers who’ had used this system for years and they 
informed me that irrigation seldom failed to pay the en- 
tire cost with the increase of the first crop, and in a dry 
season the increase was still greater. We have our present 
system arranged so that we can divide it into three equal 
units, of a trifle over twenty acres per unit, as our pump 
and motor will furnish sufficient water to irrigate this 
number of acres at one time. In four hours we give our 
plants a half-inch rainfall, and in twelve hours the entire 
65 acres have had a stimulating shower bath. 

The system we use throws the water through fine noz- 
zles. The water is thrown from these nozzles about twen- 


take will be made if a plot is selected that has had two or 
three years of cultivation. Thus land where potatoes, 
cabbage or some other crop that requires a good deal of 
cultivation, have been grown is in a good state to receive 
the young canes. A good coat of stable manure plowed in 


it is in such seasons that growers who 
. irrigate make the profits you read about, 
More than that, the strawberry grower who has access 
to an abundance of water can well afford to install 
an irrigation plant, for I wish to say in closing that we 
are just beginning to learn how to build and to sell fruit. 
And, I wish to go on record as expressing the conviction 
that within the next decade the progressive fruit grower 
will double both the quality and the quantity of the 
fruit he produces, and that intelligent bud selection 
and restriction will perform a very important part in 
this development of strawberry interests. 
=——0—0—0 
Keep borers and codling moths out of the orchard. 





ith Blackberries 


worked. If the canes are set in the fall an “‘open’’ winter 

may work harm with them. If we were sure of plenty of 

snow it would be better to set in the fall, but several freez- 

ings and thawings will kill the young plants. Cut back 

the canes at least one-third and set them five or six inches 
deep in the ground. 





large plantings, except near large markets, 


The blackberry plantation will live and 





ae not advisable. There are several small 
growers located near certain New England 
manufacturing cities, that have for more 
than a decade of years, been piling up profits 
from quarter and half acre patches of black- 

ies. One of these growers has given us 
oe which are here appended, says 


e. 
The blackberry will grow almost any- 
Whete and in any soil. This is true of the 
wild berry, but everyone has noticed how 
and more juicy the berry is 
/gfows in moist ground. The same 
lolds true with the cultivated fruit. In 


& 


fin for the blackberry plantation is the 
@ntly sloping hillside, with eastern or 
metn exposure, where the loam is deep, 
mand somewhat sandy. Stiff clay soils 
desirable for the reason that drain- 
and water is liable to stand 








A Successful Blackberry Patch 


bear for many years if careful cultivation 
and pruning are practiced. For this reason 
the rows'of plants should be at least six 
feet apart. The first summer frequent culti- 
vation is necessary in order to conserve the 
moisture and keep the young plants growing. 
All weeds should be destroyed. About 
midsummer a cover crop should be sown and 
plowed under the following spring, continu- 
ing the cultivation in thesame manner as 
the year before. This necessitates con- 
siderable labor, but it will pay in the larger 
crops and the longer life of the plantation. 
The usual form of trellis for the plants 
consists of a single wire, two or three feet 
from the ground, attached to posts set 
fifteen or twenty feet apart and extending 
the length of the rows. To this wire the 
canes are tied. 


0-0-9 ——— 








# the roots during the winter. This 

| Winter-killing. On the other hand the sandy 
be underlaid with a soil that is naturally re- 

of moisture, as water is absolutely necessary when 

the berries are ripening in August. 

lt is well to prepare the ground with care, and no mis- 


will put the land into shape. Planting should be done 
in the spring in northern sections, and perhaps, also, in 
southern localities as well. Sometimes fall planting will 
prove successful, but early spring setting is considered saf- 
er. This should be done as early as the ground can be 


An apple orchard makes a splendid run 
for poultry. It furnishes shade and protection, and 
the fowls can always find green food and insects among 
the trees. The poultry is also a great benefit to the 
orchard, because of their destroying the insects, most of 
which are harmful to the fruit. 
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Planting The Home Grounds 


By MILDRED GREEN BURLEIGH 


If March is the month of preparedness and planning, 
April is the month to begin action. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of to plant or not to plant, but rather a preparation of 
soil and actual planting. 

Many attractive houses are absolutely without a setting. 
The yard runs riotously from the house to the street, to the 
garden, the barn, and the wheat field. There seems to be 
no boundary lines save perhaps a practical unattractive 
fence. What these houses most need is a background, 
which will cover up unsightly views and make an attrac- 
tive outlook from the house in every direction. Many 
owners of barren looking property would be glad to beau- 
tify their homes if they knew just what to do. It is for 
these people that this article is written. Keep in mind your 
own dooryard and apply whatever appeals to you as being 
practical in your situation. 

There have been and always will be differences of opinion 
regarding landscape gardening, but 


ground. In the foreground, plant Lilacs, Syringa, Spirea, 
Deutzia, Weigelia, Golden Elder and Althea. 1n front of 
these plant your perennials. If you buy these they will 
cost from 15 cents each to $1.00 per dozen, but they can 
all be easily raised from seed and should be started in June, 
in a bed, in some out of the way place and transplanted 
into permanent position in September. This hardy border 
of perennials is one of the most beautiful and lasting assets 
in the yard. Annuals and bulbs may be planted in with 
these and add much to the charm of your old time garden. 

Among the early blooming perennials are the Colum- 
bines, 18 inches high, English Daisy, 6 inches, Violets and 
Forget-Me-Nots, 4 inches, Iceland Poppies, 12 inches, 
Anchusa Dropmore, 4 feet, Oriental Poppy, 3 feet and 
Pyhretheum, 4 feet. Later in June and July come the 
Delphanium Belladonna, 4 feet, Canterbury Bells, 3 feet, 
Hardy Pinks, 1 foot, Achillea Pearl, 2 feet, Sweet William, 


Roses have been purposely left to be treated by them- 
selves, because they do much better in beds where only 
roses are planted, although the Hardy Garden Roses may 
be planted in the border beds. 

It is always difficult to sift the many varieties down toa 
choice of one of each color. Study a good catalogue and 
make your own selection, but for a beginning, this list will 
serve as a guide. Clio, delicate blush or flesh, Frau Karl 
Druschki, pure white, Gloire Lyonnaise, pale yellow, Hugh 
Dickson, crimson, Paul Neyron, bright pink, Magna Charta, 
carmine pink. 

There are many varieties of the ever blooming Hybrid 
Tea Roses which are suited to garden culture. If you can- 
not give them special soil and care, plant only the very 
hardy varieties such as the Chinese and Bengal Roses which 
give wealth of bloom from June to frost. Hermosa and 
Champion of the World are the best light pinks, Gruss An 
Teplitz, red and Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son, flesh. If you have good soil and 





thanks to the excellent: books and articles 


time to feed and spray, try a bed of 











now published on this subject, we are 
beginning to have ideas more in common, 
and good taste and simplicity now walk 
hand in hand. It is not necessary to em- 
ploy a landscape gardener or to build ex- 
pensive greenhouses in order to have 
attractive surroundings for the home, 
although these things are without doubt 
an addition. 

To begin with, vines on the verandas 
lend inherent beauty of themselves, soften 
harsh lines, attach the house to the 
grounds, and furnish refreshing shade. 
They also impart an air of permanency 
when grown in profusion and even a wire 
fence may be transformed into a thing of 
beauty by common Woodbine or Wild 
Grape. Dutchman’s Pipe is especially 
good because it throws out its leaves 








Keep the Space in Front of the House Open 


Hybrid everblooming Teas of the hardier 
varieties, such as Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, white, Helen Good, yellow, 
Killarney, pink, Radiance, dark pink, 
Duchess of Wellington, deep yellow, and 
General McArthur, red. 

The back-yard should receive just as 
much care in arrangement as the front 
yard, although it may vary greatly in 
the varieties planted. 

Every yard should have an arbor or 
summer house, its size depending on the 
size of the yard. Grapes make a charm- 
ing and utilitarian arbor. If you must 
economize in space, make a small arbor 
close to the house, if you have room, 
spread the arbor out into a pergola with 
grapes and hardy climbing roses, or keep 
the roses for a separate trellised entrance 








near the ground and makes a|heavy 
shade. Among the flowering vines, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis, Trumpet Vine and Wisteria are 
the most beautiful. On stone or brick walls, Ampelop- 
sis is very effective, especially with its gorgeous coloring in 
the fall. Vines require no attention after they are once 
planted and trellised. 

Keep the space in front of the house open, with the view 
unobstructed if it is worth preserving, otherwise get seclu- 
sion by planting a hedge or beds of shrubbery along the 
street line or roadway. Whether you allow your hedge to 
grow or keep it cut, and whether you plant low or high 
shrubs will depend on the size of your yard and your wish 
to preserve a view or secure seclusion, but by all means 
keep the space in front of the house for lawn. 

If you are fortunate and have an apple orchard at the 
side of the house, plant vines on the fence and use the land 
next to the fence for your perennial garden. If you are not 
so fortunate or wish to shut the yard in, plant Evergreens, 
with Golden Willow, Catalpa and Poplar to form the back- 


Pruning Young Fruit Trees 
By J. C. WHITTEN 


Train up a fruit tree in the way it should go and when it 
is old it will not depart from it. It is easy and cheap to 
shape a young fruit tree so it will always have good form; 
it is difficult and expensive to shape an old fruit tree that 
has been neglected. 

The main framework of the fruit tree should be shaped 
in early spring. Additional pruning should follow from 
time to time during the summe- to further correct and 
guide the new growth. 

The center of the young tree should be.pruned out, leav- 
ing from three to five main limbs to form the framework of 
the tree. This gives a tree with an open center, to admit 
sunlight, and with broad spreading limbs. A broad, low 
tree is easy to handle and fruits better. Much of the fruit 
can be picked without ladders. A low tree is easier to 
prune, spray and care for. 

Peach trees are pruned most severely of any of our or- 
chard fruits. In addition to thinning out surplus limbs 
the main limbs should be cut back one-third to one-half of 
each season’s growth. Cut to outward-growing side limbs, 
so as to favor an open spreading top. 

Japanese plums and nectarines should be pruned like the 
peach, and apricots and European plums essentially the 
same but less severely. 

Apples, pears and American plums should be given essen- 
tially the same shape of framework but cut back with a 
medium degree of severity. 

Sour cherries are pruned least of all our fruit trees. They 


2 feet, Shasta Daisy and Hardy Phlox, 2 to 3 feet and 
Hollyhocks, 6 feet. In August and September the border 
will be aglow with the Hardy Asters, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums and Anemones. 

No garden could be complete without some of the an- 
nuals. Among the old time favorites are Snapdragons, 
Asters, Bachelor Buttons, California Poppies, Calendulas, 
Larkspurs, Love-in-a-Mist, Mignonette, Poppies, Stocks, 
Marigolds and Zinnias. 

The treatment of the space on either side of the house 
depends upon the size of your yard. Whether you plant 
Evergreens and larger trees depends upon the space that 
you have at your disposal. If you are only going to allow 
from six to eight feet for your border, plant only the low 
shrubs, perennials and annuals. 

The best method of sowing the seed of both annuals and 
perennials is to sow broadcast and sift fine soil over the 
seed, thinning out and transplanting later if you so desire. 
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into the kitchen garden. Among the har- 
diest of theclimbing roses are the Crimson 
Rambler, Christine Wright, rose pink, Dorothy Perkins, 
pink, Gardenia, yellow, and Silver Moon, white. 

Your kitchen garden should by all means contain cur- 
rants, blackberries and red raspberries. These may be 
used as hedges or dividing lines or as a background for the 
border of small shrubs. 

Asparagus, rhubarb and gooseberries may also be util 
ized as borders or dividing lines, and the fruit trees kept 
for the final boundary of the back-yard. A complete list 
of both fruits and vegetables was given in the March num- 
ber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

In the planting of the Home Grounds every man must 
be prepared to do a certain part of his own thinking. Sug- 
gestions may be given but the application of these must be 
made individually. Whoever beautifies his own grounds 
and buildings, beautifies his community. He adds value 
to his own property and helps to cultivate a love of beauty 
and order that cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 


should have the open center and spreading main limbs. 
The main limbs should not generally be cut back as theit 
terminal buds make the strongest growth. If a limb is in 
the way, it should be removed entirely instead of being cut 
back. 


From time to time during the summer, go over young 
trees to guide their growth. If too many limbs are starting 
from a given point, they may be thinned to the required 
number. If a rank limb tends to fill the center or cros 
other limbs, it may be removed. If the strongest limbs #l 
grow in the same direction, thus giving a one-sided tre, 
they may be pinched back, thus encouraging other limbs t0 
start on the opposite side to balance the framework of the 
tree. In the case of upright growing varieties, particularly, 
the main limbs often tend to grow straight upward ins 
of spreading. In such cases the tips of these upright 
may be pinched back. This will induce side limbs to g¥ 
outward, thus securing a spreading form. 





0-0-0) 


“Things are changing out on the farm,” says “As” 
ciated Advertising.” “In the old days when the farmel 
production did not bring the high prices it does today 
and the farmer was nearly always in our debt, we stor 
keepers could sell him almost anything we wanted 6 
but the farmer now is a capitalist, his annual busil® 
amounting to more than ten billions. We no longer hart 
to carry him from year to year. When he comes into 
store to buy, it is a cash deal and we have to se® 
what he wants and not what we want to give him.” 
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What to Plant for Profit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nesting places for mice which girdle the young trees. 
There is, however, no objection to the planting of straw- 
berries in young orchards. 

Many growers of everbearing strawberries get quick 
returns and large profits and there is no reason why these 
berries can not be successfully grown between the newly 
planted trees. 

The Small Fruits 

Mr. E. H. Burson, Sup’t of Green’s Fruit Farm writes 
as follows on small fruits: 

The possibilities of the crop and the returns from the 
small fruit field depends largely upon the location, the 
attention given to the plants and the season. Usually 
the garden patch yields a much larger crop, acreage con- 
sidered, than the large field. 

Strawberries. Probably this fruit has 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


may be used to cover them completely to great advantage. 
Very old trees having lost their small branches and show- 
ing but bare large ones are well adapted to having the Vir- 
ginia Creeper set to them. This vine soon reaches the ex- 
tremity of the branches and then along the course of 
their growths the side shoots droop often many feet in 
length and those who know of the beauty of the foliage of 
this vine in the fall can imagine Show beautiful the display 
such an old tree makes. 

There are several of what are called self-climbing vines. 
The Virginia Creeper, Trumpet Vine, the evergreen climb- 
ing Euonymus radicans, the English Ivy and grape vines 
are all such as take care of themselves well where trees are 
concerned as they attach themselves to the rough bark. 
In fact, all these excepting the grape vines will take hold 
of the smooth bark, but the grape needs something its 
tendrils can entwine. But with some help to get up the 
trunk until the branches are reached there are several 


Desirable Varieties of 
Grapes 
By J. S. UNDERWOOD, Iil. 

The grape has always been one of our favorite fruits 
and on our farm we have growing about the premises 
eighteen different varieties. We have grapes ripening in 
July when the first blue Iserellas begin to turn, until the 
holiday season when the Catawba and Delaware red are 
gone. There is no fruit more healthful and we have in 
our variation of black, blue, white and red grapes types 
which are eaten from the vine during the entire season. 
I consider the Concord the best of them all and the most 
wholesome. We never tire of the grape. 

We like a variety of grapes for the reason that the house- 
wife may make up such a vast variety of jellies, preserves, 
pickled, dried, candied, spiced and canned for the table. 
Grapes soon come into fruit after planting and nothing 
but severe frost will cause a vine to fail 
in fruiting when once well established 





brought more money to the fruit grower 
than any other of the small fruits. There 
seems to be no limit as to the yield under 
special favorable conditions. 5000 qts. per 
acre is not considered a phenomenal yield. 
One correspondent wrote that he sold 
$572.00 worth of Senator from less than an 
acre and I expect that some of the readers 
of Green’s: Fruit Grower can make a con- 
siderable better showing than this. On 
the fruit farm we have been generally 
well pleased with the crop but have kept 
no record of yields per acre. 

Raspberries. The purple Columbian 
we find the biggest yielder. We have one 
patch of 6 rows, 400 ft. length, which has 
yielded 50 bushels each season the past 
three seasons. One of the largest rasp- 
berry growers in New York State said 
recently that 2000 quarts should be 
harvested from any good average acre 
field. The reds and blacks are ever in 
demand both for eating fresh, canned 
and dried. The reds bring higher prices 
in the markets and it is claimed by some 
growers that there is more ‘money in the 
reds than the blacks, but this depends 
largely upon the market perhaps. Here 
we have no difficulty in disposing of all 
we can produce, both black and red and 
find that the black pays best, but then 














Sorting Apples at Mr. Babcock’s 


and properly cared for each season. 

One advantage with grapes is the fact 
that they may be planted and bear profit- 
ably about the farm home in almost any 
old nook or corner. A dozen vines oceupy 
the division line forming a screen between 
our house lawn and garden and are 
trained upon cedar posts five feet high, 
painted red and bearing galvanized wires 
which support the vines. A screen of 
beauty, usefulness and value. Along the 
rear lawn fence other varieties are trained 
out of the way yet utilizing soil that 
would not handily produce other fruits or 
vegetables and serves to make a beautiful 
effect for the rear of the garden and lawn. 

The beauty of the grape is the fact 
that it is so adaptable to vacant places. 
Just as many of these vacant places should 
be planted to as many different varieties 
as possible. Vines are very cheap in price 
considering their great value and there is 
no reason in the world why everyone own- 
ing an area of ground, however small, can- 
not at least have all the grapes they want 
for use in the home. In purchasing vines 
I would obtain those that are two years 
old with long sinewy rootlets. 

- A good and simple method of planting 
is as follows: Dig out a good sized hole 








our soil is not just the right kind for the 
red 


Blackberries. The yield of a good healthy black- 
berry bush is a surprise. Several years ago we set, out 10 
tows of Minnewaski 330 ft. in length and later when the 
rows were in good bearing size in one season picked 100 
bushels of fruit that sold at $3.20 per bushel. 

Currants. Possibly next to strawberries, currants 
taking one year with another, have paid us better than 
any other of the small fruits. For several seasons we 
fruited a patch of the Red Cross variety containing about 
one-half acre with 1200 bushes and the gross receipts for 
two seasons were respectively, $537.00 and $482.00. 

In planting for profit, first consider your soil, climate 
and market conditions. Then apply the experience of 
other growers to meet your local conditions. 





other vines that will then take care of themselves. All of 
those named below will do it. 

Ahebia, Actinidia, Aristolochia (Dutchman’s Pipe), 
Celastrus, Clematis, Jasmine, Lycium, Lonicera, Wistaria 
and Gelsemium. All of these have means of gaining their 
way. Some, such as the Clematis, do their climbing by 
the twisting of their leaf stalks, while the Wistaria takes a 
twist of its new shoots around a branch to help its hold. 
The Wistaria is often seen at the very top of trees forty 
or more feet in height. Even our climbing roses if helped 
to get as far as the branches of a tree will soon show their 
appreciation of it by spreading among its branches and 
rewarding us with their display of beautiful flowers.— 
J. S. Underwood. 


with good depth. Two piles of earth are 
made, one of the top soil and the cther the 
sub-soil which is usually clay. The top soil is placed back in 
the hole in a mounted shape then a bucket of creek washed 
sand is spread about the base of the mound, holding mois- 
ture to the ends of the rootlets. The ends of the rootlets 
are pruned off. smoothly where broken and spread in single 
strands about over the mound. Soft earth is filled over 
and around the plant and the sub-soil mounded about the 
top. Always mulch at once about the plants with fine 
compost which should later be cultivated into the soil 
during the season. Fertilize every year with some rich 
compost. Short stakes should mark the growth of the 
first year, longer stakes the second season when some fruit 
may be obtained and the third season they should be 
trained upon permanent supports for future bearing. 
For varieties I place Concord, Moores’ 





Beautifying Old 


Early, Worden, black, Niagara, Martha, 
Pocklington, white, and Delaware, Salem 





Trees 
In this country there are many old trees 
around the farm home and along the road- 
fide that are more unsightly than other- 
wise, but we don’t want to destroy them. 
such trees may be beautified by the 
we of vines clothing their trunks and 
branches is illustrated in most all our for- 
ets and thickets. There, many of the wild 
vines of the locality find their way to the 
unks and thankful for the support re- 
@ived they repay it by adorning it from 
the ground to the topmost branches. 
Many cases when autumn arrives 
such trees are of conspicuous beauty, the 
vines changing color to a crimson yellow 
% in the case of the Virginia Creeper. 
Nature’s example in this respect is often 
mitated by those who know how such 
vines beautify trees and plant such vines 
# will suit the purpose around the trees 
eir grounds. And there is no need 
to wait until a tree is old before it is done 
* no harm comes to living trees by vines 
ering them when such vines are not 
_ to over-lap the foliage of the 
. 
When trees are dead or dying, vines 
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Photographing Mr. Lasher’s Montmorency Cherry Orchard 


and Lucille or Lindlay, red, the best selec- 
tion for all home uses. Vines are socheap, 
however, that one may well enjoy many 
more varieties which are suitable to his 
location. 





Transplant Ever- 
greens in April 


Move evergreens in April in the North. 
Preserve a large ball of earth and cover it 
with burlap. Do not expose the roots to 
the aira second more than necessary. 
While one man is planting, another should 
hold up a shield to keep the sun’s rays off 
the roots. Have a big hole ready to re- 
ceive the tree. Use only fine soil; firm it 
well. Water once thoroughly after plant- 
ing, and if there is a drought in June, 
water thoroughly again. But don’t hector 
young evergreens with frequent sprink- 
lings. They use only ten to twenty per 
cent as much water as deciduous trees of 
the same weight. That’s because they con- 
tain resin, the function of which is to 








diminish evaporation. 
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When and Where to Plant 
The progressive man is ever apt to be 


found planting something. This is not sur- 
prising for the result of a little planting is 
marvelous. Here is a man who has in his 
backyard a slop hole, a hollow space where 
various wastes'from the house and kitchen 
particularly have been thrown year after 
year. This blighted spot is cleared up occa- 
sionally, but in the main it is an eyesore. 


_Not only this, but it is not hygienic. This 


man being p ive spades up this little 
declivity and Slente therein a bed of roses 
or of something else equally brilliant and 
that is the perennial fa which is as eas- 
ily transplanted as a tuft of quack grass and 
as enduring. Now observe the marvelous 
change in this backyard. Here is created 
beauty from ugliness. 

tinving created beauty in this spot, who 
will be daring enough or depraved enough 
to clutter up this sacred spot with rubbish, 
with old boxes, barrels or waste papers. No, 
the good work you have done in beautifying 
this spot is liable to be continued by other 
members of your family until you have a 
glorified backyard. Some people who are 
pening a flower bed think the proper place 

or it is out in front near the street. I have 
no serious quarrel with those who plant 
their shrubs and flowering plants thus con- 
icuously, but I do hold that an excellent 
for them is in the backyard, as I have 
indicated. 

Most people have what is called the 
kitchen en located near the rear of the 
house. is kitchen garden may be divided 
into plots by rows of ornamental shrubs or 
ornamental plants as well as by rows of 
fruit trees planted close together, as I have 
often indicated, but these plants are even 
more attractive when located in beds or on 
the borders of the lawn. 

An epidemic of ornamental shrub, vine 
and tree planting is spreading over this 
country. There was a time when people 
gave little thought to these beautiful things, 
since they considered they had other affairs 


of greater importance. ereas, in former 
days you might travel miles without seeing 
rural grounds beautified with flowering 


plants, vines, shrubs or ornamental trees, 
now you will find many. The important 
thing is to know where to place these orna- 
mental shrubs, trees or vines. The vines 
can be made to trail up and around the 
porches, but the soil near the buildings is 
always poor quality, having been taken 
from the bottom of the cellar, therefore, you 
should dig a larger hole in such poor soil and 
fill in around the roots of the vine with good 
rich en soil. The tall'growing trees can 
be planted on the border of the place, the 
lower trees inside of the taller growing ones, 
and inside of these the shrubs, and occasion- 
ally in front of the shrubs the flowers. 


—_—_———0—""" 
A Chamber of Commerce for 
Farmers 
This is an of innovations. One inno- 
vation is the c ber of commerce, which, 
unknown a few years ago, is now met with 
in almost every city and in some of the larger 
towns. There is also a national chamber of 
commerce. The name does not clearly indi- 
cate the character of the association, which 
might properly be called Helping Hands for 


Home Enterprises. 
These organizations are com of the 
leading and most public spirited men of the 


community. Such associations are expected 
to interest themselves in e i 
will add to or help local affairs. In many 
instances they branch out into affairs a long 
way from home. The question is, why 
should there not be a farmer’s chamber of 
commerce, known perhaps by a little change 
in name, for instance, farmers’ alliance 
There is certainly a need of something of 
this kind to give agriculture in this country 
a big boost. It has been said that every- 
thing in this country is organized except 
farmers and organ grinders. No one can 
dowbt that agriculture would be greatly 


~~ 


aided by an institution such as I have indi- 


cated. I see slight indications of a move in Jane 


the direction of a farmers’ chamber of com- 
merce. I urge readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to encourage this movement to the 
utmost. 
———_0—__— 
Planting Evergreens 

The beauty of evergreens is indisputable. 
Even in summer time the evergreens are as 
attractive as any tree, but it is in winter 
time particularly that the evergreen tree is 
fully appreciated. You will notice the 
beauty of evergreens in approaching the 
wild swamp lands where the deciduous trees, 
the maples, beeches, elms and birches look 
as though dead, whereas the evergreens 
scattered here and there revel in their beauty 
and give the woodland the appearance of 
life and vitality. If you had never heard of 
a tree that holds its foliage bright and green 
throughout the winter months and should 
come upon a forest of them in mid-winter, 
your surprise would be great. 

The evergreen most commonly planted 
and one of the most hardy and easy to trans- 
ie and to train in any shape, size or 

eight desired, is the Norway spruce, which 
is never so beautiful as when laden down 
with wreaths of snow during the winter 
months. Eve nsare easily transplanted. 
There is one thing nr ager that must be 
observed in the planting and nat of 
evergreens and that is, that being in full leaf 
when dug and being planted, they _— 

n 


not be e to the sun and wind. 
planting an evergreen you are planting a 
tree in full leaf and should take this fact into 
consideration. 


————_-70—-_-_—- 
My Experience with Asparagus 

Of all the garden products, and there are 
many, I feel inclined to place asparagus at 
the head. Asp: is a marvelous plant. 
It is scarcely possible to exaggerate its value. 
It has no competitor. If you think it has, 

lease mention something that comes into 
orceful competition with po As- 
paragus is ready to cut for the table almost 
as soon as the average ruralist gets his gar- 
den made, or at least very soon after. This 
earliness of the appearance of the asparagus 
crop is one of the great things in its favor. 
It comes in ready for the table on or before 
the strawberries are in blossom and when 
> early peas are just breaking through the 
80 


Another remarkable thing about aspara- 


gus is that once planted, it will continue to . 


produce in the same plants for many years, 
or I might almost say for a lifetime. I have 
vivid recollections of a small asparagus bed 
standing on the homestead farm where I was 
born. In those early days it was thought 
necessary to dig a big pit in preparing for 
planting asparagus and to fill in the bottom 
of this pit with stones and then with old 
bones, rubbish and manure, and finally to 
put two feet of good soil on top. Of late 
years we a are ye that y? is = un- 
necessary and that all you need is good gar- 
den soil in order to succeed with asparagus 
which will grow and produce on any soi 
that will grow good corn and potatoes, the 
richer the better. 

This old asparagus bed that I knew in the 
days of my childhood was never cultivated. 
Grass was growing thickly over the bed and 
yet oe bower were sent up continuously 
through the early spring and summer days. 
I often cut shoots from this asparagus bed 


that as large as my thumb and from 6 to 12 inches 


in height. Later on this asparagus bed was 
a thing of beauty with its tall stalks, feath- 
ery f and abundance of red berries. 
Planters of asparagus sometimes fail in 
making the plants live for the reason that 
Site ae teenies Takin eee 
y t ore vise you to 
take particular pramuuaes cover the crowns 
rects at planting over an inch in 
ary eg heceryeliendg dog yom Tome te 
lower roots are protected in 
moist soil, In planting asparagus 


8, 
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I dig or plow a trench about 8 inches deep. 
Then I y these asparagus roots in the 
slanting side of the trench with the crowns 
3 or 4 inches below the level of the soil. 
Then, I fill in the soil and tread it down 
firmly, aiming to cover all of the roots and 
to cover the crown not over an inch in depth. 
This will leave the trench not fully filled in 
over the crowns. After the asparagus has 
sent up a growth of shoots then the soil can 
be drawn in around the crown without in- 
jury, but if the crowns are covered too deep- 
'y at planting they are apt to rot and never 
to send forth shoots. The earlier the as- 
posse roots are planted in the spring the 

wo ag they may be planted as late as 

t. 


——————0 --—-—-—-_ 
Summer 

Summer never looks so inviting as in mid- 
winter when the days are dark and drear 
and snowbanks have piled up over the beds 
of the roses. There are many things that 
are most inviting when you are at consider- 
able distance from them. When summer 
comes we are charmed with her attractions, 
but ere many weeks have passed we begin 
to complain of the heat and sometimes of 
the dust. At such times as these we look 
longingly at winter and say, “If we could 
only be cool we could abide the lack of 
flowers and foliage.”’ 

There are few who would like perpetual 
summer. The changes which occur in the 
temperature and the weather of the middle 
north would seem to be enough to satisfy the 
most capricious or critical. We have the 
hottest weather, then the coldest weather, 
then intermediate, all the modifications 
leading on from early spring to late autumn. 
I have said to my good wife, ““Whenever, 
our health demands it we will hie away to 
California to dwell under perpetual sun- 
shine.” But when I think of the ibility 
of this change I consider that it 1s ible 
that I shall look back to the good old winter 
time that we used to havein New YorkState. 

——o 


Pruning Currant and Gooseberry 
Bushes and Other Small Fruits 

If left unpruned for many years currant 
bushes become filled with a mass of bearin 
canes and the fruit becomes smaller an 
smaller, making picking more difficult and 
expensive. The young canes of each sea- 
son’s growth should be cut off about one- 
third of their length and not over three or 
four new canes should be allowed to form on 
the bush each season, other new canes being 
cut out entirely. Then a portion of the bear- 
ing bush, two year shoots or older should be 
cut out each year. You will notice that 
newly planted currant bushes yield large 
fruit abundantly. This is owing to the fact 
that the bush is not excessively filled with 
bearing canes, therefore, in pruning the cur- 
rant see that there is not an excessive 
amount of bearing wood or of the new wood 
left on. Gooseberries need similar treat- 
ment, but the gooseberry bush is not so 
likely to become overburdened with bearing 
wood or with young wood as is the currant. 
I recall vividly the row of currant bushes 
in my father’s garden when I was a child on 
the homestead farm. There were hundreds 
of bearing branches on every bush, whereas 
there should not have been allowed to re- 
main more than a half dozen vigorous fruit 
bearing shoots. Since there was such a mass 
of bearing wood the new shoots that were 
sent forth were feeble. 

In pruning red and black raspberries cut 
out the canes that bore fruit last season, 
which naturally perish and are of no further 
account. Then cut back the ends of branches 
far enough to make the bushes self-support- 





j. ing. Next June or July nip off the ends of 


the young canes, which have just been 
forced up, when they have reached a length 
of two to three feet. 

Blackberry bushes require different treat- 
ment, for if you cut off the ends of the 
branches of the new wood of the blackberry 
you cut off the part that furnishes the great- 
est amount of fruit, therefore, if you did not 
head back the new and thrifty blackberry 
canes last June or July, you will destroy 
much fruit by cutting off the ends of the 
canes which are to bear fruit this season. 

Remove the brush, cut off from small 
fruit bushes and burn it promptly. 

—_———_0O---" 
Hustling 

There are few places that require more 
hustling than the farm. All winter we have 
been getting ready. Finally, spring is here. 
The snow disappeared, the ground has 
thawed, the buds are ripening, the grass has 
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started and all nature tells us the time hag 
come to hustle. It is so much easier and so 
much better economy to hustle and keep 
ahead of our work than to let things drag 
and get the eee of us, we make a 
strong bid for efficiency. 

If the repairing of harness and farm tools 
generally has been done during the winter, 
the buildings and fences put in good repair, 
the woodshed provided with kindling for 
the year, and the stable manure drawn into 
the fields almost daily as produced, there is 
nothing to hinder our attacking the vital 
affairs that pop up daily, or almost hourly, 
in the busy spring season. But here is one 
word of caution: There is nothing gained 
in starting to plow or cultivate the soil when 
it is wet and sticky. Wait until the soil is 
dry enough to crumble beneath the plow, 
the hoe or the spade. 

—-——_0-—""> 
The Grape 

Tam going to give two reasons why you 
should plant the grape and continue to plant 
it. In the first ines grapes are good to eat, 
In the second place the vines are exceedingly 
decorative when trained up the sides of the 
house or the porches or against outbuild- 
ings, where they can be made to hide dis- 
agreeable views. Great interest has been 
attracted to grape growing by the making of 
unfermented grape juice, which is now a 
commercial product offered in almost every 
delicatessen, the department store or grocery 
over this broad land. To drink a glass of 
this grape juice is almost like eating a cluster 
of fresh grapes. This attractive product has 
poet. y the question how can we preserve 
grapes over winter? We have found it diffi- 
cult to preserve them in their natural state 
but we have found it not difficult to pre- 
serve the juice not only over one winter but 
over many winters. , 

Iam often asked: What variety of grapes 
shall I plant? Those living at the north 
should look for early ripening varieties, 
The Concord is hardly early enough for see- 
tions north of New York State. The Dela- 
ware should ever be a favorite variety owing 
to the fact that it ripens so early. I have 
never known a season when the Delaware 
did not ripen. Brighton is an early red 

ape not quite so early as Delaware. Wor- 
i is eee earlier than Concord and never 
fails to ripen at Green’s Fruit Farm. Dia- 
mond is an early white grape. Niagara 
eh is not excelled as a vigorous grower 
and a great producer of monstrous clusters 
of beautiful fruit, but I would like it better 
if it were alittleearlier, and yet at Rochester, 
New York, it seldom fails to ripen. What 
ever you do plant a few grape vines the com- 
ing spring. 
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_———0O"—" 
The Wheelbarrow 

T do not see how the fruit grower or farmer 
can run his business without a wheelbarrow. 
Whoever invented this simple device is de 
serving great credit. There are many forms 
of the Viidbartiw, some with large wheels 
and some with small, but all are desirable. 
As indicating how useful the wheelbarrow 
is notice how soon it wears out. The life of 
the average wheelbarrow on the average 
farm is not over three or four years. In buy- 
ing a wheelbarrow it is economy to buy 4 
good one. The cost will be from $1.00 up. 
The more you pay the cheaper the machine. 
When you come to study the wheelbarrow 
you will notice it is an ingenious device. It 
readily propels itself on levél ground or on 
downward slant. All you have to do is 
hold up the handles and it goes ahead of its 





own accord. It is one of the few farm m& 
chines that can be moved backward 
forward with equal facility. : 

It seems heediy necessary to mention the 
varied uses on the farm of the wheelbarrow. 
With it you can convey supplies from one 
end of the farm to the other at one tmp, 
whereas, without it and with gs | your 
arms and legs you could convey only one 
tenth as much. Unlike the wagon the wheel 
barrow can bedumped. When not in active 
use it is a plaything with the children. 

——o 
The Farmhouse Cellar 


The cellar, whether on the farm or in the 
city, is out of sight and liable to be m 
It is as necessary to keep the cellar clean # 
to clean any other part of the dwelling. We 
are constantly breathing air from the 
which is rising into the rooms above @ 
moment. How necessary then that this a 
should not be contaminated by deca: 
fruits and vegetables. The capable bow 
wife cleans up her kitchen almost daily, the 
the cellar cleaning is not supposed to 
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work of the housewife, therefore, in some 
instances the cellar is only cleaned out once 


a year. The result is accumulations of 
waste material that should be carted away 
and the setting to rights of various things 
that are dumped promiscuously in the house 


It is surprising how bottles will accumu- 
late. I do not doubt that the hag farm 
cellar contains a barrel of empty bottles 
and yet the owner may not be a drinker of 
alcoholic liquors. There may also be found 
in most ce a barrel or more of disabled 
fruit cans. Though sweeping out the cellar 
and carting away the rubbish and assorting 
the various objects and arranging systema- 
tically may result in a great improvement 
this is not enough. The cellar walls should 
be whitewashed at least once a year. This 
whitewashing will destroy myriads of germs 
of disease and with them patches of mold. 
The cellar should be aired occasionally dur- 
ing mild days of winter and every day dur- 
ing summer by leaving the windows up. 
All cellar windows should be hinged from 
the top for this purpose. 


—-——_-0—-_—_-_—> 
Seeds as Food 

Some eo will doubtless come from the 
present deplorable war in Europe. Many 
valuable inventions will be one result. 
Many economies in living will also be 
brought about by the lack of food supplies. 

It been discovered that the seeds of 
fruits may furnish food most largely through 
the oil which the seeds contain. Cherry and 
plum seeds have been found to be rich in 
nourishing oils that will take the place of 
fats in cooking. These seeds, or the oil there- 
from, should be used at first with caution 
for some of them may be found to contain 
deleterious constituents. For instance, I 
have been told that the seed of the peach 
contains prussic acid, and that children eat- 
~ bw in quantities sometimes have con- 

ions. It is claimed, that the horse chest- 
nut, which bears large quantities of nuts, 
can be made palatable and wholesome 
through a methods of cooking, the 
product to be used for man or beast. The 
seeds of the apricot I have found good eat- 
ing, the flavor of the kernel being similar to 
that of the almond. Many people are ex- 
ceedingly fond of apple seeds. Such people 
miss no opportunity to eat with relish every 
seed in the apples they partake of. 

The quantity of fruit seeds produced in a 
country like this, where fruit grows almost 
pmo aoe is vast, thus the waste of 

roduct should not be permitted. It is 
not long ago that the seed of the cotton 
plant was thrown away as useless, whereas 
now the product of cotton seed, which is 
cotton seed oil, is of great commercial value. 
Consider for a moment the value of 
a a producer of oil for painting and for 
ther a How great are the provi- 
sions of nature and how mysterious, whereby 
= lant can absorb from the soil and 
air ous, flavors and nourishing compounds. 


—_——0—_———__ 
Land Clearing Needs Set to “‘Agri- 
_Meter”’ 

“When our fathers went a-stumpin 
they used axes with much thumping, me 
the total of their comfort was a chaw 
tucked in their cheeks; and they strained 

old suspenders lifting logs that were 
thenders,—and clearing up an acre 
was the horrid toil of weeks. 

Scarce a village banker aided those 
Poor land reclaimers, jaded, or figured on 
tome credit scheme to put them on their 
feet; for when they asked for money they 
Were looked upon as funny, and curtly 
told to tie their ox on someone else’s street. 

‘Land was cheap and men were cheaper, 
and the old Virginia creeper, the dog- 
Wood and the hickory grew more plenti- 
‘uly than crops. Oh, that early ploneer- 
ing needed rough and rugged gearing, and 

we to live thus nowadays we might 
wn our aches with hopes. 

Now behold how times are changing 
ad one sees the banker ranging to fin 
deserving settlers and to fae. a a tractor 
yt and explosives and machinery are 
the ny shifting scenery to usher in the 
— bred seeds, the pastures and the 

“ 

Now the locomotive whistle comes no 
keer e a missile to make the stump- 
fe, attler duck his head with glances 

} for the rail chiefs .are com ining, 
tot some crafty work designing, but to 
Mute the Farmland Special—‘right of 
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Cutting Out Borers Saves Peach 
Trees 
Peach tree borers, the most destructive 
insects in peach orchards of eastern United 
States, are best controlled by worming, or 
cutting woh eam out of their burrows with 
a sharp knife in late fall and early spring. 
Entomologists at the Ohio Experiment 
Station say, that nearly all sprays and 
washes, as well as all mechanical protectors 
and barriers, are of doubtful value, some 
not paying for the cost of their application 
and others being positively injurious. 
uring the winter the insect lives as a 
larva in a deep burrow under the bark of the 
ach tree a few inches below the soil level. 
ith the warm days of early spring it feeds 
upon the tender growing tissues beneath the 


bark, causing the tree to become sickly and September, so that eggs 
again in the formerly infested portion. 


unproductive and often to die if a sufficient 
number of borers infest it. By early sum- 
mer they construct cocoons, and in about 
nineteen days emerge as adult moths. 
These parents are clear winged and resemble 
certain blue wasps. Although the female 
lives only four or five days, she lays about 
400 fertile eggs in this time, and from these 
the larvae hatch in eight to ten days, or 
about July Ist to August 30th. 

To kill the borers, remove the soil, when 
not frozen, from about the base of the trees. 
Exuding gum and “sawdust”’ will show the 
location of the larvae, and thus they can be 
cut out with a sharp knife or probed with a 
wire. The earth should then be replaced 
around the tree and left until the middle of 


will not be 


_———_0--—-_-_—- 
Two Moods 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Growerthy 


Alonzo Rice 


A fine musician is the wind. A small, 


Unnoticed crevice in my window-pane 


Admits the little lisper. There through all 


The summer day he sings a sweet refrain. 


A grand musician is the wind. He lays 


His mighty hand upon the ocean waves; 


And distant worlds of tumult, in amaze, 


Pause in attention to the thunderous 


staves! 








Way past every tower.’ ”—Wisconsin’s 
Wit Lacteate.” in the U. of W. Press 
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means. 


by it. 
limited. 


friction. 


this vibration. 





This is to give you a clear under- 
standing of what the Super-Six motor 


This is why it holds unquestioned 
the leading place in Motordom. Why 
it won all the worth-while records. 
Why it stopped the trend toward 
Eights and Twelves. 
gave supremacy—perhaps forever— 
to this new type of a Six. 


What Friction Does 


Motion causes friction. You know 
this in farm machinery. It is friction 
that finally destroys it. 

In a high-speed motor the vibration 
makes friction a big problem. 
large part of the power is consumed 
The motor’s endurance is 


So the chief problem in motor car 
engineering has been the reduction of 


Sixes Disappointed 
The Six-type was adopted to lessen 


small bore, was made to lessen it 
further. But the highest attainment 
in a Light Six proved a disappoint- 
ment. Motor friction was not reduced 
as engineers had hoped. 

So some leading makers, including 
the Hudson, started tests with Eights 
and Twelves. It was hoped that twin 
motors, set at angles, would solve the 
friction problem. 


Then Came This 


That was in 1915. Many engineers 
thought the Six type was doomed. 
That the V-types would displace it, 
as they had in certain cars. 

But in that year Hudson engineers 
invented the Super-Six. In December, 
1915, we were granted patents on it. 


Friction 


Is the Problem Solved in 


Hudson Super-Six 


Tests proved that this invention 
added 80 per cent to the efficiency 
of the Six. And it did that solely by 
reducing friction beyond any other 


type. 


And why it 


climbing, for 
endurance, 


A 
the Super-Six 


The Light Six, with 


saving. 


in any crowd. 


Hudson deale 


et » Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
‘ Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
Touring Sedan . .- 


de a 2925 
ic 


Li . 
+ 2175 (Alt pri res f.0. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


All Records Won 


Last year, in a hundred tests, the 
Super-Six wonall the stock-car records 
which can prove a mctor’s value. It 
won the records for speed, for hill- 


It broke the 24-i:our endurance 
record by 32 percent. It twice broke 
the transcontinental record in one 
continuous 7000-mile round trip. 

So, in performance and endurance, 


is due to the fact that friction is 
reduced almost to nil. 


The Economy Car 

This endurance will probably 
double the life of the Hudson car. 
The reduction of friction saves im- 
mense power waste. 

In addition, we this year add to the 
Hudson a wonderful gasoline saver. 

So the Hudson Super-Six means 
economy to you. It means a daily 
saving—in the long run, a very big 


It means pride in your car. 
Super-Six owner knows that he rules 
the road. And, in beauty and luxury, 
the car stands out as a master-piece 


You can have all this, and still save 
money, because of the Super-Six 
economies. These are things to con- 
sider well when you buy a car to keep. 

If you don’t know the nearest 


Let him show you all the ways in 
which this master car excels. 


quick acceleration and 


has no rival. And that 


The 


r, ask us for his name. 
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The home len on the farm ought to 
be the most delightful bit of land on the 
place. If it is mghtly ma it is cer- 
tainly the most profitable. This does not 
necessarily mean that it brings in the most 
dollars, but applying that old-fashioned 
philosophy that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny 
earned” the fact mes self evident. 
Here, again, the whole truth is not stated 
for the products of the garden are worth 
more than what they would actually cost 
in dollars and cents, because they are so 
much better than the purchased products. 
Who can figure in money values the pleas- 
ures of having vegetables and fruits, home 
grown, for every day in the year? This 
is the idea; something for every day in the 
year, and the farm garden should be so 

lanned that something will be available 
= the table the year around. 

Some years ago we “discovered” the 
possibilities of the farm garden. Before 
that time we had a garden every year but 
now we make the garden a real part of our 
ivi Perhaps this means considerable 
work but it is work that brings as much 
pleasure as anything in country life. Prop- 
erly planned, however, the garden need not 
be a burden. Our garden is something 
like a half acre in extent. Every year, 
along in the fall, it receives a liberal coatin 
of barnyard manure. It is then plow 
and the portions devoted to small fruits 
and perennial, vegetables are ,mulched. 
By rotations we have been able to keep 
maggots and other pests from becoming 
@ serious menace. he ground is in the 
very best possible state for intensive culti- 
vation and from May until late fall not one 
foot of the ground is idle. One crop follows 











A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 


Peach Leaf Curl, Brown A Scab, Grape 
Mildew, Potato Blight, Bice Wilt, Bean Blight, 
Rose Mildew, ete. 


Most inexpensive. 1 makes 200 gals. spray. $1 
Sp ewre Je eee 


Sree. 
B.G. Pratt Co. Dept. F.. 50 Church St.,N. ¥. City 
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Good Management in the Garden 
By CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


another. Where an early crop is grown 
something else is put in to round out the 
season. us, Spaces are made among the 
spinach plants for tomato plants to be set 
at the proper time. The first crop is re- 
moved in a few weeks and the tomatoes 
have all the land when they need it. This 
is a sample of what is done with the entire 


plot of ground. There are no idle spaces } 


to aa weeds and breed insects. The 
garden is kept busy all summer. 

What do we grow? The perennial corner 
contains rhubarb and asparagus, also a 
few assorted herbs. Each year we plant 
string and shell beans, both running and 
bush, sweet corn of one variety only but 
successive plantings. This variety is 
Golden Bantam. We plant beets, carrots, 
parsnips, salsify, turnips early and late, 
early cabbage and cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts, onions both from sets and seed, 
lettuce, spinach, endive, Chinese cabbage, 
Swiss chard, watermelons, cantelopes, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, vegetable marrows, 
celery, leek, peas, early and late, kohl 
rabi, tomatoes, peppers and other things 
until there is not a single vegetable adver- 
tised in the seed catalogues that has not 
had a try-out in our garden. We grow these 
things primarily to use at home, but some- 
times we have a surplus and then we sell 
to the neighbors or take a wagon load to 
the city. Besides supplying the table we 
can a supply of almost everything for 
winter use. This is one of the most satis- 
factory things in connection with our gar- 
den. When the cold weather comes on 
we can go down cellar and take a look at the 
long rows of canned vegetables, arranged 
upon the shelves, and the boxes of vegetables 
stored in sand and face the winter season 
with a stout heart. We plan to raise 
potatoes, winter cabbages and turnips, also 
a supply of mangles for the hens, outside 
of the family garden in another plot of 
ground. Each fall our cellar shelves groan 
under the weight of several hundred quart 
cans of vegetables and fruits. Some sea- 
sons, a certain product may be a failure, 
owing to weather conditions, but we al- 
ways plan to fill the cans with something 
that will be welcome during the winter. 

All the garden except a very small portion 
is laid out in rows wide enough to use the 
horse cultivator. If land were less plentiful 
we might put the rows nearer together and 
do more hand work. It does not pay to 
use the hoe, however, for work that the 
horse can do just as well. The hand culti- 
vator is used more or less to oo 
the work of the horse machine. e have 
not kept any account of the actual cost of 
our garden in labor expended. Doubtless 
the figures would total up pretty high but 
the work is done at odd times and all the 
members of the family feel that they have 
a part in the labor. It is really a labor of 
love, this gardening as it is done on our 


place. 

In Benning for the farm garden, it is 
advisable to plant standard varieties. Get 
one or two good reliable seed catalogues 
and send for the seeds early. Make a plan 
on paper and begin to enjoy the garden in 
anticipation even before it is planted. 

_———0-—-_— 
My Strawberry Bed 
By Rich Lucas 

My strawberry bed was growing old and 

the yield was gradually decreasing but 
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Braender Tires 


Make mileage on the road,—not on paper. 
They have a remarkably tough tread, and excep- 
tionally strong side walls. 

These characteristics alone, not advertising write 
miles on every road. 


unquestionably, BRAENDER 
“The Tpre to Tie To” 


Our local agent will give full partic- 
ulars,—or ask us to send them. 


Braender Rubber & Tire Company 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Tires are 
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always being busy in the fall which I have you realize that millions of dollars are 
found to be the best time to set a bed, I lost annually through the lack of proper 
failed to plow it up every year until its drainage. It has got to be stopped. It has 
yield was quite low. I had kept the bed come to the time when it is the patriotic 
clean and fertilized it each fall with a com- duty of every American farmer to clear 
mercial fertilizer and not manure as manure every available acre of waste land, do 
adds too many weed and grass seeds thus away with overflows, terrace the hillsides 
causing a great deal of extra work. and begin to get real crops with which to 





Last spring was cold and wet and the 
plants did not start readily and as I had 
read a great deal about the value of nitrate 
of soda for furnishing quickly available 
nitrogen and pushing a plant’s growth, I 
tried it on half of my patch, applying it 
broadcast at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the acre and I was surprised 
at the growth it produced. In about three 
weeks the plants were growing nicely and 
were then soon in bloom. I had berries to 
eat from the portion receiving the nitrate 
of soda a long time before I picked any 
from the other portion. The berries were 
larger, firmer and altho I did not keep a 
yield of the two nes, I estimated the 
part receiving the spring’s application 
yielded three times as many as the un- 
treated. Thus it not only increased the 
yield but increased the quality of the berries 
and their size and produ them earlier, 
so instead of plowing my patch up and re- 
planting last fall I applied some nitrate 
to the entire patch so the plants would go 
thru the winter nicely and I am going to 
put on another application early this 
spring, just as soon as I see the plants 
coming thru the soil. 

For commercial berry growers nitrate of 
soda should be a boom as the best market 
prices are for the early berries and I find 
on my patch that nitrate produces them 
without adding any weed or grass seeds as 
manure does. 

—_——_——_0---—" 
DRAIN YOUR LAND 

Fruit Trees Do Not Like Wet Feet 


A famous Englishman, one of the biggest 
and clearest thinkers of our times has re- 
cently published a book that is being read 
all over America. It describes conditions 
in the old world before the war and during 
the war and it prophesies what will happen 
after the war. 

In his book this great Englishman says 
many significant things but the most 
significant of all the things he says con- 
cerns farming, not only in Europe but all 
over the world. 

“And now,” he says, “The only ones 
among us whose living is not seriously 
affected by this terrible war are the farmers 
and those who have their money invested 
in the land.” 

_What an important admission. What a 
big thing that thought means to America 


if Americans can only get hold of it and, 


understand it. 

You see in America we have just passed 
through the age of cheap land and low 
prices for farm products. The day of high 
priced land and of high prices for farm 

roducts has come. American farmers 

ave got to awake, they have got to work 
the land more intensely and intelligently. 

Take the matter of drainage alone. Do 


feed the world. 

A good ditching machine will do all the 
ditching on your farm at an amazingly 
low cost. It will terrace the hillsides and 
clear out the old ditches. 

Get a catalog of sucha machine. Write 
to the stump puller —- who advertise 
in farm papers. Select your seed with 
extra care. Get down to hard pan. 

Take advantage of the opportunity con- 
fronting you—the American farmer—this 
year and you can make more money than 
your fathers made in five years. 

And, incidentally, you can do America 
and the world more good than three times 
your number of fighting men. 

——_—O"— 
Plant an Orchard 
By Lucy L. Ferguson 
very farmer who lives in the apple 
growing district should plant out apple 
trees sufficient to keep his family in fruit 
the year around. 

Few are excusable for neglecting to pe 
by this valuable addition to the daily 

iet. 


Apples will grow on almost any soil. 
Land that is rich and mellow is best, but 


by the use of fertilizers poorer lands can | 


be made to grow excellent fruit. 

If one can have the time, the ground 
should be fall plowed as deeply as one can 
well plow. Then as soon as the land can 
be worked in the spring, put out the young 


trees. 

It is a good plan to grow vegetables or 
clover between the young trees the first 
few years. This keeps down the weeds and 
also keeps the ground loose. 

Plant such varieties as are best suited to 
your locality. Start with those that ripen 
earliest and select those that will ripen 
succession. In this way you will be pro 
vided with fruit every month of the year. 

A good orchard is one help to keep the 
girls and boys on the farm. If there are 
always plenty of _ apples to help enter 
tain the young folks on winter evenings t 
time passes pleasantly and quickly. 

“Eat an apple a day and keep the doctor 
away.” So select your trees and send your 
order in early. 

ou cannot put out many trees a 
one time, plant a few at least and care for 
them well, then add to your number 
year till your orchard is large enough to 
every need of your family. ; 

In this new part of Upper Wisconsit 
where I live, very few of the people planted 
orchards when -they first came here, 
those who did have been rewarded for last 
fall those trees were loaded to the breaking 
point with beautiful fruit. 

“A word fitly spoken is like apples # 
gold in pictures of silver.” 
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Orchard Planting Principles 


The season for planting orchards depends 
upon the severity of the climate and the 
hardiness of the species of trees. In north- 
ern sections a majority of growers recom- 
mend spring planting; in the southern states 


fall oe is much more general. In Mis- 
souri fall Ss is to be preferred for all 
rfectly hardy trees not subject to winter 


illing, such as apples, rs, American 
jums and sour cherries. Tender trees sub- 
ject to winter injury, such as the peach and 
Japanese plum, are perhaps safer planted in 
spring, although in the extreme southern 
of Missouri some growers prefer fall 
planting for these species. Late all plant- 
ing from the middle of November to the 
early part of December is preferable to early 
fall planting. Fall — is preferred to 
ring planting for the reason that the roots 
of the trees become firmly established in the 
soil and new roots form abundantly before 
the trees come into leaf in spring. The 
established root system is able to supply 
abundant water to the trees when the leaves 
come out and call for a large 
water supply on warm spring 
days. Spring planted trees put 
out their leaves before the 
roots begin to form; they evap- 
orate so much water from these 
leaves upon the approach of 
the first hot days, growth 
stands still until new root 
wth has time to catch up. 
ff the season is dry, a good 
many of these spring planted 
trees are likely to die on ac- 
count of their moisture being 
dried out before adequate 
toot system is formed. 


On fall planted trees root 
growth usually begins in Jan- 
uary below the frost line. It 
continues below frost during 
all parts of the winter when the 
o is not frozen too deep. 

very early spring this new 
root growth becomes accelerat- 
ed before the trees start into 
leaf. This root growth is no 
doubt favorably influenced by 
the store of summer heat in 
the soil. There is apparently 
an accumulation of this heat 
comin; bs from deep down in 
the soil which gathers in early 
winter just below the frost 
line, giving the roots sufficient 
mild warmth to begin their 
growth while the tops above 
are held dormant by the cold 
winter atmosphere. On the 
other hand, in the case of spring 
lanted trees, summer heat has 
exhausted from the soil, 
the roots below ground are 
much colder than the openin: 
buds above ground so that lea 
growth takes place ahead of 
spring root growth 

The distance apart to plant 

ds upon the size which the 
tree reaches at maturity. Un- 
der usual conditions apple trees 
should be planted from 35 to 
45 feet apart each way; pear 
and sour cherries 20 feet apart 
way; peaches and plums 

16 to 20 feet each way 
ration of the soil for planting should 
be as thorough as the preparation of a seed 
for corn or wheat. The land should be 
to a good depth and thoroughly 
. Trees grow better in a well pre- 

Pared*soil, 


The depth to plant depends upon the 
character of the soll and the season of plant- 
ig. Ordinarily, trees should be set just 
about as deep as they stood in the nursery. 
. When the tree starts in the nursery it ad- 
veh its roots to the proper depth required 

that species. If the trees are planted in a 
seavier soil, they may bé set perhaps one 
hearer the surface than they stood in 
the nursery; if they are planted into a much 
“ghter, looser, drier soil, they may be set an 
ich or even two inches deeper than they 
in the nursery. Trees planted in the 
uld be set an inch or more deeper 
transplanted in the spring. The soil 
ane and better aired during autumn and 

1s co sig aga sagt to Snape 
action while in spring planting the soi 
cold at the potte of ud tree hole and Se 

will start quicker if they are nearer t 
Yamming surface of the soil. As a rule the 
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If 


forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not silence, 
twhat wonder and expecta- 
tion there twould be in all 
the hearts to behold the 
miraculous change! 
now the silent succession 
suggests nothing but 
necessity, To most men 
only the cessation of the 


miracle would be miracu- 
lous, and the perpetual 
exercise of God's Power 


seems less wonderful than 


Eel 000000 


beginner plants trees too deep rather than 
too shallow 

The roots should be trimmed so as to re- 
move any broken or diseased parts. Cut 


back any ragged or dry wounds to fresh P 


green tissue; shorten any very long roots to- 
6 or 8 inches so they not be bent in set- 


ting. 

Hirming the soil about the roots in plant- 
ing is exceedingly important. Shake the 
soil from the shovel so it will sift down 
among the roots. Meantime, shake the tree 
to adjust its roots in the soil. Tramp each 
layer of soil as it is sifted in continuously 
from the bottom of the hole up. There is no 
danger of tramping the soil too firmly about 
the roots, while if any loose air spaces are 
left, the roots will dry out and the tree will 
suffer. One of the most important factors 
is to get the roots in firm contact with thor- 
pot settled soil so they can get a normal 
water supply. 

Shaping the top of the tree at the time of 
setting is important. The eventual aim 


My 


Spring came but once 
in a century, instead 
once a pear, or burst 


But 


withdrawal would be. 
—Longfellow 


Pruning Newly Planted Trees 

Experiments have recently been made in 
pruning trees recently planted with a view 
of learning whether it is best to prune the 
tree the moment it is planted or whether it 
is best to wait until the end of a year before 
runing. The result of this experiment was 
that in most instances the trees pruned at 
planting, that is those having their branches 
cut back more than half their length, made 
the best growth the first season after trans- 
planting. 

As might be supposed, more blossom buds 
were found on the trees not cut back at 
planting than on those cut back, but no one 
should desire blossom buds or fruit on trees 
one or two years planted. The trees cut 
back at planting made a better growth in 
trunk and branch than those cut back a 
year later. 

But here is the vital point, which does 
not seem to have been hit upon by the ex- 
perimenters: Which method of pruning re- 
sulted in the smallest transplanting loss? I 
would suspect that far less trees were lost 
in transplanting where the branches were 
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CHOOSE YOUR VOCATION 
Then Learn to Sell your Abilities 


ss ba who has made a niche for 
themselves in the world, no matter how 
small a one it is, always is pursued by other 
people, less successful, to know how they 

eit. The really successful person is the 
one who usually is obliged to rely entirely 
on self, who is competent, willing and eager 
to work. The woman who wants to succeed 
in business, particularly if she has not been 
trained to it, always has a period of “feeling 
around,” before she arrives at what she can 
do best. After determining what she can 
do, and perfecting herself in it, then comes 
the most important point of all, the market- 
ing of her services. 


To have the qualifications that make a 
good saleswoman—or a good secretary—or 
a buyer—or any other job, is only 

the necessary business equipment for 
a woman. How to sell her abilities well is 
equally important. In fact, the ability to sell 
one’s own services is half the equipment for 
success anywhere, It is conspicuously true 
even in the artistic world. 
. Modest merit would die of 
its own modesty, in these days 
of commercial hustling. One of 
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the Concord sages said that 





the maker of a mcuse- 
trap would soon have a path 
worn to his door. Maybe, if 


he advertised his wares, but 
otherwise we fear not. Some 
enterprising body would patent 
another mouse-trap, just esca} 
infringement, put it on the 
market while the real inventor 
waited, and the path grew over 
with grass! 


_—_——_0O--——— 
The Saving Habit 

Inthe “‘American Magazine” 
a wre gives some interest- 
ing figures as to the savi 
habit of the different sation: 
in ro we certainly make a 
poor showing. 

France has been called the 
banker of the world; but French 
does not come from 
large natural resources but 
from the combined small sav- 
ings of her people, who have 
been taught thrift from child- 
hood up. This is true of most 
European poe 
Here are a few figures: 

United States has 108 savers 
in 1,000. 

Italy has 228 savers in 1,000. 

England has 302 savers in 
1,000. 

Germany has 317 savers in 


” France has 346 savers in 
1,000. 

‘ Sweden has 386 savers in 
” Belgium has 397 savers in 
"Switzerland has 544 savers 


in 1,000. 

The war has had a curious 
effect on the economic life of 
America, From being a bor- 
rower we have become a lender. 
We shall have need of our 
savings all the more when the 
war is over, for the devasted 





should be to secure a broad, low, wide- cut back severely than where they were not nations will have need to borrow of us all 


spreading top with open center. This low 
broad head will enable the grower to pick 
the fruit from the ground, to prune and 
spray more conveniently, lessens the amount 
of loss from windfalls. If the tree is allowed 
to retain a tall, densely branched center, the 
fruiting parts will be shaded out in the main 
body of the tree, while on the other hand, a 
filtered sunlight is let in keeping a thin open 
center, a heavy crop of fruit can be pro- 
duced low down in the main body of the tree. 

Wrapping the trunks with tree wrappers 
will keep off rabbits and mice in winter. 
Perhaps the most economical wrapper is the 
wooden veneer wrapper, fastened around 
the trunk with a wire. These may be secured 
from box and basket manufacturers. They 
ought to be put on loose so as to leave an 
air space between the wrapper and the trunk 
of the tree. A screen wire cut in the right 
size for trunk wrappers makes an excellent 
wrapper butit is expensive.—J.C. Whitten. 





-_—_—_0 ; 
A flowering aa according to scien- 
tists, abstracts from the soil times its 


own weight in water during its life 


cut back until the end of a year.—C, A. 
Green. 
—_—_—_—-_ OS" 
Peach Peeling Machine 

The first peach peeling machine to be in- 
stalled in a canning factory in New York 
State was placed in the new factory of the 
Sodus Packing Company this season. For 
years these machines have been used in 
California, where many thousands of cans 
of peaches have been placed on the market 
against a few thousand in this state. 

The machine solves the problem of hand- 
ling a big quantity of fruit, 1,000 bushels 
being handled now where 100 could be 
canned with the old method. Five peach 
pitting machines were installed to assist in 
the work. 

——————_0--—_ 

Worse Luck—Muggins—What’s the mat- 
ter with Brokeby? He looks worried. 

Guggins—He can’t meet his bills. 


Muggins—That’s nothing. I can’t dodge 
mine.—Springfield Union. 


the more, and we must still carry on our 
own affairs, 
—_—_—_——_ Oo" 
Bass Mate 

It is probably not known to many people 
that bass mate as do birds and continue 
together until the young bass have been 
hatched out. The mating season begins 
in early spring. Each pair proceed to build 
a nest, not after the manner of birds, of 
course, the conditions below and above 
water are different in the matter of nest 
building. The bass mates search out some 
spot of gravelly bottom. This they fan clear 
of sediment and debris of any kind. It is 
an interesting bit of nature study to see this 
going on. There is a great rush of fins and 
tails as the fish shoot. back and forth over 
the spot chosen for the fish nest. The water 
eddies and swirls in the little whirlpool 
created by the bass. And all the time the 
cleaning process goes forward until the fish 
nest is as clean as a Dutch kitchen. 
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Free Book Tells How 


you can break stumps to bits, shatter big bould- 
ers, make deep ditches, prepare tree beds, blast 
the subsoil, and how you can do many other sinds 
of farm work at a saving of time, labor and 
money by using 


Original Farm Powder 


made especially for agricultural work and sold 
by dealers everywhere. Write today for 74-page, 
illustrated book, Better Farming.” = 

Atlas Powder Company 
Dept. FL27, Wilmington, Del. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


Not Clear to All. The Editor of the 
Fruit Grower used nearly a page of the 
February issue for the sole purpose of in- 
structing his readers as to spraying, and 
some of us when we came to that page were 
glad to be reminded again of the value of 
spraying and, to see the figures showing us 
in what proportion the various insecticides 
and fungicides were to be used, but me- 
thinks that some had forgotten the meanin 
of 1-10 when applied to lime-sulphur an 
3-50 when applied to arsenate of lead, or 
perhaps there may be some who never hav- 
ing had occasion to spray, the figures with- 
out explanation may be entirely foreign to 
them, and they may be glad to learn that 
1-10 in the instance of lime-sulphur means 
one gallon of the lime-sulphur to ten of 
water, or one part of the first to ten of the 
second, and in the instance of the arsenate 
of lead that three pounds is to be used to 
fifty gallons of water when giving battle to 
the codling moth. 

Of course the readers will readily see that 
the Calendar is necessarily a condensed one 
and should feel at liberty to ask any ques- 
tions as it isimpossible togo at length into 
such an important matter, still I am of the 
opinion that this s cial calendar could 
have been made much clearer without using 
any more space by stating one gallon to 
fifty gallons, one pound to fifty gallons Bor- 
deaux, three pounds blue vitriol, three 
po stone lime, fifty gallons water, etc. 

The Rochester Peach. There is no 
question but that this peach is a better 
variety for canning than any other variety 
that has been tried in our home, and all the 
leading varieties have found their way into 
cans if not in one season in another. en 
I came across the introducers claim that 
the Rochester needed less sugar when 
canned than any other variety I was in- 
clined to run a pencil mark through it, but 
that very evening the Rochester was served 
for supper for the first time and the state- 
ment is not over-drawn in least. 


A Scribbling Diary. A splendid thing good 


for every fruit grower and farmer to have 
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Spreader, Question 


HE farmer who uses a Low Cloverleaf, 
Low Corn King or Low 20th Century 


these days is the man who makes the most 
His land increases in value when regularly, 


grow better in quality and 
ied with available ah Ay Of sit 


e market, the 
Century 


It is a long jump from the 


Jow spreader with its double beater and wide s 
knows the value of good sprea 
hines, As a matter of fa 


buy any other kind, 


farmer who 
one of these wide 
farmer can afford 


er in 
Cloverleaf, Low Corn 
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come nearest to doing this work as it 
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d, Every 
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of time and labor and the better job of spreading Sane Dy a 
‘Low Cloverleaf, Low Corn King or Low 20th Century eg 


them worth more than 
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to you. Drop us a line at the address below and 
show very plainly why it will pay you to buy 
Cloverleaf, Low Corn King or Low 20th Century, 
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By E. H. Burson 


on his desk or table to be opened every day. least a dozen English walnuts trees bearing 


For several years I have been using one 
made up in England, costing me twenty- 
five cents delivered here, a book 12x8 with 
a blotting sheet between each page, and 
the pages printed for each day and month 
in the year. Unfortunately, on account of 
the scarcity of paper I was unable to get 











A Well Grafted Cherry Tree 











one for this year. Get into the habit of 
dotting it down. It costs little but may 
benefit much. 

Harrow the Wheat. The best yee 
of wheat and the heaviest cut of mixed hay 
was secured by thoroughly harrowing the 
field over at the time of sowing the clover 
seed in April. Harrowing or drilling clover 
seed in is sure to become more general. If 
a farmer fails to secure a catch of clover 
two times out of six it is about time for him 
to wake up to the fact that covering the 
seed will in nine cases out of ten assure a 


No Fruit. J. J. stated that several 
years ago he bought a bunch of dwarf pear 
trees and set them out and they grew, but 
not as well as he hoped they would, that 
some from some cause broke off at the point 
where the tree was budded, that those that 
lived blossomed every year but that he had 
not succeeded in getting a single specimen 
of fruit. He stated further that a neighbor 
had a row of dwarf pears that gave a good 
crop every year. t was the matter? I 
don’t know, probably you don’t, but I shall 
guess that the trees were not set deep 
enough by about five inches, and that the 
soil was thin and poor. Surely if the trees 
broke off it is evident that they were not 
set deep enough, for dwarf pears should be 
set so that the whole of the quince root on 
which they are budded and about two inches 
of the pear is below the level of the land, 
and if these particular trees had been set 
this deep they could not very well ‘have 
been broken down. 

Potatoes at 8 Cents. A correspond- 
ent to a daily paper of a recent date in call- 
ing attention to the high prices of the pres- 
ent time cited the fact that several years 
ago potatoes could be bought for t a 
cents a bushel. Today, I was talking wit 
a neighboring farmer who said that it is not 
so very many years since he drew from his 
cellar and delivered to the dealer as prime a 
lot of potatoes as ever grew at eight cents. 
per bushel. 

Nuts Fruiting. The English filberts 
and the Japan walnuts have fruited here 
abundantly. Last fall a neighbor brought 
in a pocketful of English walnuts that he 
had just gathered from a tree growing a 
few miles from the fruit farm. I saw at 
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nuts last fall in or near Rochester. There 
are none on the fruit farm bearing yet, but 
there will be some day. 


Cut Them Back. Undoubtedly, some 
of us fail to get a good crop of good quality 
pears from our dwarf trees because we do 
not use the pruning shears enough. I saw 
an orchard last fall containing several hun- 
dred dwarf six years planted in which 
a pruning shear had never been seen. The 
trees stood (or rather leaned) in many in- 
stances so much that a team could not be 
driven within ten feet of the base, and the 
owner said that he did not like dwarf pears, 
they did not look good, and did not bear 
well, Isaw another orchard of dwarfs fif- 
teen years planted, annually pruned, strong 
healthy, upright, big bodied, heavy headed 
trees, from which two-thirds of the crop 
could be gathered from the ground. This 
orchard delighted the owner. Dwarf pears 
should be well cut back every season before 
the sap starts. 


Tons of Bulletins. An authority told 
me the other day that there were tons of 
bulletins stacked away in the Department 
of Agriculture store-rooms at hefrwery 
awaiting calls from the farmers and fruit 
growers of the country. It seems to me that 
among the first things one should do who is 
contemplating farming or fruit-growing is 
getting one’s name and address on the mail- 
ing list of the Department and also on the 
list of the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and also to secure a list of all bul- 
letins in print, then to make a selection of 
the ones one is interested in and send for 
them. These bulletins are ours for the ask- 
ing. Whether we are interested in hogs, 
soiling crops, apples, insects or grain or one 
or more of hundreds of other things,we can 

et a wealth of information—and no second- 
d information at that.—E. H. B. 


—_———_o0-—_—-_— 
Bees in the Orchard 


The idea that bees do harm in an orchard 
has been disproved in an investigation made 
at Florence, Italy. The bees cannot per- 
forate the skin of the fruit, and the cme 
is due to hornets, wild birds, wind or 
-By sucking injured fruit the bees really pre 
vent fermentation and the spreading of rot. 
They also render service in the cross pollina- 
tion of flowers and the resulting setting of 
fruit, orchards and vineyards frequented 
by them bear most re ly. 

_——_——_0 >" 


What not to Spray 

~ Sometimes I conclude that many people 
are deterred from planting fruit trees on 
account of the fear they have that insects 
will destroy them or injure the fruit. Much 
is said in all the rural publications about 
the importance of spraying, but it must be 
remembered that these instructions are I- 
tended gg mgd for the orchardist and not 
so much for the home garden. There are 
hundreds of thousands of fruit gardens at 
tached to rural homes and city homes where 
no spraying has ever been done and where 
fairly crops are harvested each yeat. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have never 
sprayed cherry trees or peach trees (except 
for curl leaf, which can be done any fime 
during winter). We have never sprayed ouf 
pecans Aven plants or the plantations of 
blackberry, red raspberry or black raspberty. 
I have never seen San Jose scale on the 
or cherry. It is more likely to be on 
apple or pear. The currant and gooseberty 
need spraying in caty spring to ward off the 
currant worm which is easily destro, 
Ornamental shrubs and trees seldom 
spraying so far as I have ever heard.—v: 

reen. 
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How to Set Out and Care for Trees 


What is more comforting on a red hot day 
than a row of nice shade trees? To the 
person who has to be on the street all the 
time, they are indeed a blessing, says the 
“Democrat and Chronicle.” In some cities 
shade trees are neglected; that is, not enough 
of them are planted and some that are 
planted don’t receive proper attention. It 
requires judgment and good management to 
have successful shade trees. The soil and 
materials of which streets are formed is usu- 
ally ill-fitted to sustain the healthy growth 
of a tree. It is very necessary, therefore 
that selection of trees for your street should 
be limited to varieties that thrive under the 
adverse conditions. Taking all the points 
into consideration, the selection is limited 
to say Bere = sugar maples, Oriental plane, 
lindens erican elm, red and pine oak, 
horse chestnut, tulip and Ginkgo. These 
include all the shade-tree quality desired 
and readily adapt themselves to their envi- 


ronments. 

Care should be taken to have a straight 
trunk with the head beginning not lower 
than seven feet, with strong leaders; for on 
these depend the future shape of the tree. 
Although the tree is to be more or less for- 
mal in shape, its natural habit of growth 
should be preserved, at the same time keep- 
ing it symmétrical and full-headed. 

e top should be cut back to about one- 
third. For the best results, the active leaf 
surface and the active rootlets must be in 
direct proportion. The inter-dependence 
of the roots and leaves is complete. If the 
leaves are destroyed by insect attack, a cor- 
responding amount of roots die, because 
they are not fed; if roots are reduced in 
transplanting, the 
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tence of using them as counters to play at 
cards. But some of them being transmitted 
to Europe for inspection, were declared to 
be diamonds, and not inferior in lustre, or 
any other quality to those of the East In- 
dies. Upon this, many of the Portuguese in 
the ssiehhorrcd of the places where they 
had been first observed began to search for 
them with great assiduity; and, as large 
rocks of crystal were found in several of the 
mountains where the stream flowed, which 
washed down the diamonds, the flattered 
themselves with the hopes of discovering 
diamonds of a prodigious bulk. But the 
kings of Portuiaa!, being told that this would 
debase their value and ruin the Europeans, 
who had in their possession a great quantity 
of Indian diamonds, thought proper to re- 
strain the search after them. For this pur- 
pose he created a diamond company, with 
an exclusive charter, which, in considera- 
tion of a sum paid annually to the kings 
had the property of all the diamonds foun 

in Brazil, but to prevent a reduction of 
their value, by too large quantities being 
collected they were not allowed to employ 
above 800 slaves in searching for them. To 
engross the whole of this trade, a pal town, 
in the neighborhood of the place where the 
diamonds were found, and a considerable 
distance round it, was depopulated, and the 
inhabitants removed to another part of the 
country. 





The origin and the earliest notice of our 
friendly memorial books, known as albums, 
is to be traced to the registers of the de- 
ceased that were formerly kept in every 
church and monastery. Such a book was 
called the album—i. e., the blank-book in 

which the names of 





foliage of the whole 
top will suffer in 
proportion, and 
probably not sur- 
vive the shock. 

The tree should 
be set about the 
same depth as it 
stood in thenursery 
the roots sprea 
naturally. Sift fine 
soil around the roots 
and work it in close 
to them with a 
pointed stick, so 
that no spaces re- 
main unfilled to 











A Heavily Loaded Burbank Plum Tree 


the friends and ben- 
efactors to the mon- 
astery were record- 
ed, that they may 
be prayed for at) 
their decease and on 
their anniversaries. 
The earliest writer 
belonging to Eng- 
land who uses the 
word is the Vener- 
able Bede, who in 
his preface to his 
prose life of St. 
Cuthbert, writtten 
previous to the year 
721, reminds Bishop 








within four inches 

ofthe top. This is then firmly tamped with 
astomper and saturated with water. When 
it has absorbed all the water it can hold, 
cover with a loose soil, to act as a blanket 
in retaining the moisture. 

In order to keep the trees growing, con- 
stant care is necessary. Cultivation by 
keeping the ground broken up to retain the 
moisture is as important for the tree as the 
cultivation of field crops. Evaporation is 
taking place over every square inch of soil 

around the tree. 

n the ground becomes hard and 
caked, the tree receives just one-eighty- 
sixth of the moisture given off each day, but 
if the ground is covered with a dust mulch 
practically all the moisture goes through 

tree, and is used by the leaves in manu- 
starch and wood. 
_—_————_ Oo 
Facts Worth Knowing 
By Geo. B. Griffith 

The r of Brazil was the first sent to 

Europe, the Portuguese having set up their 

ks in that country about the year 1580. 
trade in this commodity soon became 
txttemely great and their being so long in 
pron of it made them grow more care- 
in the management of sugar than any 
other hation; so that, even up to a recent 
Period, the clayed sugars of Brazil were finer 
and whiter than that of any other nation, 
the manner of preparing it has been 


emely easy. ‘ 
Diamonds were frequently perceived in 
Washing the gold in Brazil, before they were 
known to be of any value, and were conse- 
quently thrown away with the sand and 
gavel; and numbers of large stones that 













Would have enriched the rs passed 
liregarded through the Renae of several 
persons. At length, a person acquainted 
vith the appearance of diamonds, 
aed that these pebbles were of the 
feithabitants, that what they had so lon; 
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Eadfrik that his 
name was registered] in the album at 
Lindisfarne. 





a) 
Praise for The Burbank Plum 


The Burbank is our most profitable 
variety of plum. It ripens in early August, 
before the rush of the fruit season is on. 
The fruit is of a fine appearance, large and 
red checked. The tree is easy to control 
and bears good crops, the fruit does not 
rot like many other varieties, and, with 
thorough spraying it can be kept free from 
curculio. 

We are setting this variety of plum in 
sections of the orchard where the soil is 
not suitable for peach growing, and are 
having good success with it. From the 
tree shown in the photo on this page we 
picked fifty baskets, or ten bushels of 
plums.—Arthur A, Macelwane. 


—_—_—_—_—_O 

Get an inexpensive hand-trap and a sup- 
ply of clay targets and ammunition and 
add to the list of delightful diversions from 
the regular routine of farm work. Shooting 
at the fast flying targets will bring into 
scientific activity the mind, the muscles 
and the nerves; developing accuracy, skill 
and promptness of decision, all of which are 
essential in character building. You can 
indulge in this clean sport at a times, 
the practice of which will make proficient 
wing shots of the participants and when 
you come to shoot at real _— during the 
open season the results will be much more 
satisfactory. 

It is the height of folly to imagine we can 
resist the modern spirit of progress and hope 
to have our boys and girls near us when 
“the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them.” 

We must realize our responsibility to 
ourselves, our families and to society at 
large for the better use of the advantages, 
facilities and opportunities for betterment 
which the present time affords compared 
with a generation ago, and through further 
efforts along this line we shall gradually 

uire @ consciousness of the relative dig- 











MORE FRUIT 

r from your trees if you keep them free 

452., from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 
te etc. by spraying with 






. for List inventions actually 
aus FISH Ol regtested ond beck“ firw to Guests a Pat 
SOAP NOS regarding patentability. 8 assist- 


Y Killsalltree pestswithout injury totrees. 
Fertilizes soil and aids healthy growth. 
FREE Our valuable book on Tree and 
: Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 





















Choose Your Pump 
As You Would Your Auto 


You select your auto for a definite purpose. And, you are very careful 
that the make has an established reputation. There’s as much 

difference in pumps as in autos, Let our Service Department help 
you choose from our more than 300 types. We guarantee every 

pump to do successfully the work for which recommended. 


GouLbns PUMPS 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
are made in “The World’s Largest Pu 
Factory” and backed by 69 ous anne 
making experience, Our new boo 
Goulds Pumps for Every Service” tells 
how to select the pump for a water 
system, Write at once for your 
copy. Address Dept. 28. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Woke: 
Falls, N. ¥. 
\ BRANCHES: 
. Philad 
\ Beste eo tee 
NN Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 
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A DITCH IN A JIFFY 


A few pounds of Red Cross—a blast—and the ditch 
is made,—quicker than you could say “Jack Robinson” — 
far quicker than men could dig it—many times cheaper 


too. 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER 


FOR DITCHING, DRAINAGE, STUMP BLASTING, SUB-SOILING, 
TREE PLANTING AND ROAD BUILDING 


is the modern farmer’s magic power. It lightens labor and lessens 
time. Thousands of farmers the country over have found it a short 
cut to easier work, bigger results and greater profits. 


GET POSTED NOW 


Write at once for our big book that fully explains this approved 
method of ditching. It is a revelation of up to date farming 
methods. You ought to have it. Send now for free 


Hand Book of Explosives No. 31 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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From a Car Window 
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Some one hassaid 





I recently crossed 
one of the “middle 
jane ents in the 

ytime. y eyes 
See ~ he 

e prin’ 

pose so I read the 

dscape, or rather : 
the country through which the train travel- 
ed. It was in the eastern part of the middle 
west. The country was of course generally 
fiat. There was an abundance of corn stalks 
standing in the fields. Peaceful cattle in 
their winter coats feeding on the uncut corn 
stalks and soft coal smoke coming out of the 
chimneys gave about the — sign of life on 
that clear but cold winter day. 

An occasional log house, some of them 
still in use, reminded me of the men and 
women who first took possession of the prai- 
ries and converted them into corn fields. 

From the car window about the only si 
of vegetation was the corn stalks. Scarcely 
any sign of vegetable gardens led me to won- 
der if corn pata pork were the only articles of 
food for man, his herd and his faithful horse. 
There were no trees, or scarcely any in that 
vast flat country. I wondered why those 
thrifty farmers or their wives had not 
thought more about the houses they live in 
and their immediate eee. There 
was here and there a runty r in the 
dooryard and an occasional wind-break of 
poplar or hardy evergreen, 

The Country Home 

While my heart has always been in the 
country and I love the country people and 
the modest country home, I had to confess 
to myself that it is small wonder that the 
young people leave such country homes as 
these for lighted though crowded cities. 

My own country home where I lived as a 
yes the village church next door where 
I first accepted the ‘‘Carpenter’s Son” as my 
Teacher and Guide mark the dearest spot on 

to me. This I believe would be the 
honest acknowledgment of thousands of 
city men, over forty years of age, if they 
would tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

As train ran on through this fertile 
country I was reminded of the words of 
Whittier who said, “Dull, dreary flats with- 
out a bush or tree.” 

I really felt like jumping off the train and 
running from house to house to tell these 
good people how wonderfully they could im- 
prove their uninviting homes and their im- 
mediate surroundings by planting a tree, a 
shrub, a vine, a row of strawberries or other 
small fruits for their own use or profit; not to 
mention the greater benefit to be derived to 
themselves and their State by the planting 
of orchards in this tree forsaken part of the 
country. Comparatively few country 
people seem to realize how much more liv- 
able the home can be made +b mgrgy a few 
permanent growing things about the house, 
dooryard and garden. 


A Singing Tree 


If a tree cannot be bought for a song it 


can be purchased and planted for the price 
of a single song. Fanned into vibration by 
the passing breeze it will literally sing to you 
and to your children and to your childrens’ 
children. A fruit tree of your own planting 
will bear for you and your children, not the 
apple of temptation, but life giving fruit 
which will overcome the bad influence of fat 
pork. It will increase your income, brighten 
your home and strengthen the blood with 
its life-giving fluid. It will be a blessing to 
your day and generation and for genera- 
tions to come. 


TRH Ae 








GARDEN 
the farmer’sbig 
‘ow canI have SFood garden with 
east expense? How can the wife 
plenty of frech les for 
home table with labor ? 






IRON AGE cryin, 








—“If I knew I were 
to die tomorrow I 
would plant a tree 


y. 

An orchard would 
multiplythe income 
of many farms, add 
greatly to the value and selling price of 
the whole farm and be a growing testi- 
monial to the owner’s good business 
judgment. 





Crows and Corn 


About the only sign of bird life in the 
eight hour ride across that flat part of coun- 
try was a crow’s nest or two in every tree 
that showed its head above ground. Crows 
and corn do not make a good combination 
but in this case it was an evidence of nature 
asserting herself against great odds 

Many of the birds have been robbed of 
their natural homes by cutting down the 
forests as we have so ruthlessly done in this 
a It has been suggested that the in- 
sects that attack farm crops have come to 
the farm crops because their natural haunts 
in the w have been destroyed. The 
least we could do, it would seem, would be 


deathbed to his son: ‘Jock, when ye hae 
naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking 
in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.” —An Observer. 


—_——_0--—- 
Rules for Tire Inflation 

“An important thing for a motorist to 
know about his car is its weight in connec- 
tion with the average load carried,”’ says Ja 
B. Cothran, manager of the New Yor 
branch of a well-known tire company. “By 
knowing the weight of your car when loaded 
ready to run the motorist is in a position to 

ate his tires so that they not only act as 
the best shock absorber obtainable but are 
fit to offset any injuries which may come 
from over or under inflation. 

“With the weight of the car known, when 
preparing for a trip which includes passen- 

ers, it is very easy for the motorist to regu- 
ate his air pressure in the tires so that they 
will run with the least injury to themselves. 
This foresight will also prevent a break in 
the side walls caused by an overload or avoid 
such a high pressure on the tires that they 
might cause pane ng the car by not absorb- 
ing the road shocks. 

“With the weight of your car, plus the 
weight of gasoline, water and extra tires, 
with the weight of the passengers added, you 
have the total running weight of your car. 

“For a quick way of determining what air 











A Vine Covered Arbor is Always Attractive 








to plant a few trees for the birds to live in. 
The birds are known to be one of the best 
protections against the invasions of insects 
upon farm crops. We can well afford there- 
fore to plant and make possible nesting 
laces for the birds to come and live on our 
‘arms, sing to us and eat up the myriads of 
insects for whose presence we may be di- 
rectly responsible in that we have destroyed 
their natural abiding place in the forests. 


“Brighten up Your Little Corner”’ 


My friend Rhodeheaver, (I think that is 
the way he op his name), has the people 
sing frequently at the Billy Sunday meetings 
the song ‘“‘Brighten up Your Little Corner.” 
I believe that “Billy” himself would sa 
Amen to a word that would lead our frien 
in the country to brighten their home 
grounds by planting trees and shrubs and 
inviting the song birds and others to come 
and live with them. 

I am reminded of what Sir Walter Scott 
has an old Scotch landholder say on his 


pene you will carry in your tires, if you 
ve no regular table of inflation, the follow- 
ing table is suggested: 

“For three-inch tires, divide the weight of 
the load by 32. 

“For three and one-half-inch tires, divide 
the weight by 40. 

“For a four-inch tire, divide the weight of 
the load by 48. 

“For a four and one-half-inch tire, divide 
the’weight of the load by 56. 

“For a five-inch tire, divide the weight of 
the load by 64. 

“For a five and one-half-inch tire, divide 
the weight of the load by 72. 

“To further illustrate the working out of 
the above table, suppose your car weighed 
2,880 — and you are using four-inch 
tires m the above we find that for four- 
inch tires the weight of the load should be 
divided by 48. This will give you 60 pounds 
air pressure, which should be carried in your 
tires. The tire mileage will be greatly in- 
creased if the motorist will regulate his air 
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ressure by the load he carries.””—“New 
ork Times.” 
—_-—_-0--=-—- 
Peach Marketing on a Business 
Basis 


Peach growing is essentially a manufac- 
turing business. In all successful manufac- 
turing businesses, three important charac- 
teristics are pre-eminent. 

First of all, we find that every successful 
manufacturing interest sells a standard 
article. It is therefore necessary that we 
standardize our product so that each 
basket of peaches, Sonia the same brand, 
is uniform in ony. is can probabl 
best be accomplished by drawing up speci 
cations for the different grades, and the 
use of central packing houses, 

A second prominent characteristic of the 
successful manufacturi business is a 
knowledge of markets. e business man 
must know where he can do business; who 
his competitors are; the peculiar preferences 
of different markets, and the volume of 
business he can do profitably in each of 
these markets. 

Thirdly, a successful manufacturing busi- 
ness is characterized by a system for utiliz- 
ing this knowledge of markets, supplying 
market preferences, avoiding unprofitable 
competition, and controlling the volume of 
his business which is done in any locality. 


Need of Comprehensive Marketing 
Plans 


It is important to note here that while 
sixty-two per cent of the crop went to 
ints outside of the State, it was distri- 
uted to sixty-four per cent of the total 
number of destinations, while the twenty- 
two and three-tenths per cent of the 
that went to points in New York State 
north of New York City, was distributed 
to thirty-five per cent of the total number 
of destinations. This shows that in spite 
of statements to the contrary, New York 
ches are distributed much more effective- 
y in New York State than in any other 
region. It also shows that any system of 
marketing which does not consider markets 
outside of New York City and New York 
State meets only thirty-eight per cent of 
the problem, and tends to increase the con- 
gestion in New York State markets instead 
of widening distribution. 

A study of the shipping records of the 
New York Central Railroad shows that 
the shipment of peaches from New York 
State has increased from 1,341 carloads in 


- 1910 to 4,419 carloads in 1915. 


While the increase in peaches produced in 
New York State has trebled in the past 
five ye there is every reason to look for 
a still greater increase, because of the fact 
as shown by the Farm Survey, (Niagara 
County Farm Bureau Bulletin No. }) 
made in 1913, covering eighty-seven farms 
in the ch region of Nia; County, 
one-third of the orchards of this region 
are not in bearing. 

The year 1913 is remembered 1n western 
New York as a rae py year for the 
peach growers, while 1915 was generally 
disastrous. In 1913, 4,340 carloads of 
peaches originated along the New York 
Central Lines, as against 4,419 carloads 
in 1915. The increase of 79 carloads i 
1915 would hardly be sufficient to caus 
the great variation in prices between 
1913 and 1915. The growers have beeo 
trebling their production in the last five 
years by paying more attention to better 
methods, and by increasing their acreage, 
but they have paid no attention whatever 
to increasing production and competitiot, 
and wider distribution. - 

The New York Central Railroad 
equally interested in the situation with the 
fruit growers of western New York, and is 
co-operating with a committee appoil! 
by the New York State Fruit Grower 
Association to devise ways and means 
improvement. 

—_——_0-—---—- 
A Demagogue 
Pannen said a small boy, “‘what is® 
magogue?”” 

“A de e, my son, is a man who 
can rock e boat himself and persuade 
everybod that there’s a terrific storm # 
sea.” —Woman’s Journal. 


_——_-O———""_- 

“Do you like apples?” said the: hung! 
little boy to the sour faced man sitting 02% 
bean the repl 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Then hold these apples till I get om 
more,’’ said the boy.—Puck. 
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Profits from Apparently Waste Land 
By W. L. Haisley 
A great profit may often be obtained from 
the growing of s fruits in the little odd 
corners of the garden. When we say a great 
eit we do not aim to have the reader 
jeve we are leading up to some get rich 
ick scheme. Get rich quick schemes are 
for the favored few where one dollar is made 
to double itself in far less time than a dollar 
usually does in our fields and gardens. 
Last season a man bought a small patch 
of ground containing something near an 
sere. He broke this up and began planting 
to various small fruits as the season ad- 
vanced. ts, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries and some other small 
fruits were set out. He had wanted a plot 
for setting some strawberries last fall, but 
decided he did not have room. 
“Why don’t you set out a lot of straw- 
berries?” a gardener said to this man on 
looking the plot of ground over in August. 
“T haven’t the room, I wanted to set out a 
bed of strawberries but just couldn’t seem 
to find the available space. I want to keep 
my currants and other berries well culti- 
yated and grow a few vegetables between 
the rows and did not want to plant them 
there. So it seems I will have to do without 
the strawberries for a time at least.’’ 
“You have oceans of space in there yet if 
you had only thought about it,” responded 
the gardener. He was a fellow who had 
always been compelled to utilize every 
square foot of his own land in the produc- 
tion of vegetables. The other was a new 
hand at the business, a retired farmer of a 
little past sixty who had been used to the 
more extensive methods of an eighty acre 
farm. He had determined to quit farming 
and expend his energies henceforth on an 
wre of ground. This acre was fenced all the 
way around and had the usual three foot 
~ of unused headlands. 
“You can spade that margin up out there 
wound-the inside of your fence and work it 
down into one of the best strawberry beds 
you ever saw. With a little stable manure 
composted over the surface and some good 
varieties of strawberries you can raise all 
you will care to pick on the ground which 
ms would otherwise let grow up in weeds 


One day in this present January we drove 
past the acre of small fruits and saw a fine 
straw mulch extending all around the inside 
the plot and completely covering the row 
strawberries now occupying the space of 
the former waste margin. 

“I never had so fine a prospect for straw- 
erties before as I have on that bed I spaded 
wpand set out last fall,’’ the owner informed 
ne 


What will this man get out of his straw- 
terries? We do not know. That remains 
wbeseen. Yet with only an ordinary yield 
it will make a profit on that ground which 
us not been productive before. From an 
‘parent lack of space he has discovered a 
Ww virgin area. He would not be enabled 
He 





virgin 
utilize this space but for the small fruits. 
t have planted this space in any of 
the berries and successfully cultivated 
tem by hand. Any of them would yield a 
- profit on the time and labor invested. 
my | pillisstion a — oe lies the 
vantage and profit of growing a 
umber of the small fruits. 
_——0—_—_—_—_—_ 
Needles 
“What is it, lady?” 
“I want some needles. 


Ph! m. Knitting, sewing or grapho- 
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Jean Jaures on Courage 

“Courage consists, in short,in being both 

@ practical man and a_philosopher—in 
erstanding one’s work, systematizing 

it, examining it and yet in co-ordinating it 
with life in general. Courage consists in 
watching one’s machine for spinning or 
weaving so closely that no thread may 
break, and at the same time in preparing 
a more fraternal social order where the 
machines will be the common servants of 
free workers. . . . . Courage consists 
in being master of one’s faults, not servant 
to them. To have Courage is to love life 
and to regard death tranquilly, to strive for 
the ideal and to understand the real; to 
work and to give ourselves up to great 
causes without knowing what recompense, 













extending five and a quarter miles over an 
arm of the Yellow Sea and being supported 
on 300 stone arches. 


if any, the inscrutable universe reserves 
for our efforts; to seek truth and to pro- 
claim it.” 

-_—-—_0-_—_ 

There are no circumstances so poor but 
that character may display itself and make 
itself therein. 

Strength of character lies not in demand- 
ing special circumstances, but in mastering 
and using any that may be given. 

Our work and daily contact with our 
fellows form our scene of action, and God 
blesses with a peculiar blessing the efforts 
to put to profit, not some self-selected occa- 
sion, but the actual conditions in which we 
find ourselves.—Scott Holland. 


igators’ eggs are eaten by natives in 
the West Indies and Western Africa. They 
are similar to a hen’s egg in shape and taste, 
but larger. 


The Mannlicher-Carcano rifle carried by 
the Italian soldier is six inches longer than 
the British rifle and four ounces heavier. 

nn) 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: I en- 
close ($1.00) one dollar to extend my 
subscription for three years. 

Every issue is worth the price.—E. G. 
Young, N. H. 








-_—0o—-_—_—_—_- 
China has the largest bridge in the world, 
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at Kou Get With 
OODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


AVE you ever taken stock what you get WITH as 
well as IN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire? 


You know, of course, you get the best non-skid fabric tire, 
the oldest, largest, most skillful rubber manufacturer can 

and get it at the Jow standard ONE-PRICES of 
the Goodrich Fair List. 


You know you get the toughest tread, rubber compound- 
ing has yet produced, and all the seven cardinal tire 
virtues—style, comfort, safety, economy, durability, free- 
dom from tire trouble, and mileage—IN a Goodrich Tire, 
But have you looked deep into the Goodrich pledge of 
perfection, and Goodrich Fair Treatment, which go 

service worthy 


WITH each Goodrich tire, and require a 
of the good name the tire bears? 


Goodrich Tires 
Must Make Good 


If,as occurs in rarest instance,a tire fails 













































to render its service, the B. F. Goodrich | ‘SILVERTOWN’S 
Company is more eager than you that ae OF 
its short-coming be made good, NG 






























Bring ‘back a Goodrich tire that owes bile racing season 
you anything: is Goodrich’s invitation | Pivowsets ball 
to the world, hundred ver 
Goodrich Fair Treatmentat once cancels telumobe the 
any debt of a Goodrich Tire—makes Leite 
good quickly, generously, and gladly, | National Automo- 
‘won 
Certainty of utmost service is what orem wih 
you get WITH a Goodrich Tire | wwe FS 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER | act Fah os 
bd aa, percent. of 
The B.F. Goodrich Co. | Stiimiss 
Akron, Ohio A 
Also maker of the Tires on which Dario Resta won 31 First to 5 Firsts 
the official 1916 Automobile le, Racing ( Championship— —— Te C 
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When It’s Blossom 
Time for Apples 


Use broadcast 200 Ibs. 
Nitrate of Soda per acre 
this Spring at or soon 
after Blossom Time. 


Nitrate of Soda is all im- 
mediately available. It 
takes Nitrate of Soda for 
Apple Results. 


Send Post Card To-day 
for Fruit Books — Free 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Ave., New York 





Thorough Spraying | 
means dollars added 
to your income. 


A tree or vine passed by 
hurriedly, or not completely 
covered, is a haven of ref- 

q uge for insects, scale and } 
fungus. 

Use a spraying rig that 
covers. 

The user of an ‘‘Ospray- 
mo” outfit knows that it F> 


and delays mean a money 
loss to you, therefore buy 
an ‘“‘OSPRAYMO.” The 
proof is in the using of it. 


says: 

I have used your old Watson and 
the new Triplex sprayers on my farm 
for re years. In the seasons 
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ELECTRIC FARM LIGHT and POWER PLANTS. 
Comforts and Power Service. Power & 
Fan Motors, Lights,Storage ene Soe, Be Dive 
mos, Catalog 3 cts. Ohio Electric Works, eland, O. 
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THE BERLIN FRUIT BOXCO. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
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The Planting About Our Homes 


By the Late Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


What soul is not charmed with a beautiful 
landscape? The Creator of the earth, the 
sea, the lakes, rivers and brooks, is the 
greatest of all landscape gardeners. The 
bold mountains, the deep canyons, the vast 
plains, the lakes, rivers and mighty oceans 
ap al to us with awe-inspiring force. 
When we sat beside some babbling brook 
in a shady glen, with ferns hanging-over the 
banks, and our feet on a carpet of fluffy 
mosses, nature appears to us in her milder 
and more poetic forms. All these conspire 
to awaken emotions of delight, and quiet, 
worshipful pleasure. To me there is no park, 
or lawn, or conservatory that does not seem 
stiff and labored in comparison with the 
free and easy style of nature’s handiwork. 
Sometimes, when I have been fishing for 
trout in the deep forests of Northern Michi- 
gan, or among the mountains of Colorado or 
Western North Carolina, I have been forced 
to stop in the midst of the sport, to enjoy 
the beauties of the scenery, to watch the 
streams sweeping in graceful curves through 
oe thickets of cedar, spruce or rhododen- 

ron. 

These wild scenes are full of enchant- 
ment, but we cannot have much of them in 
our every day life. They are not the con- 
sistent accompaniment of our civilization 
as we most often find it. We must clear off 
the wild forests, ditch the mossy swamps, 
make dry, hard roads with easy grades along 
the hillsides where the brooks come tumblin 
down. Fields and pastures, orchards an 
gardens must occupy the ground to serve 
our more useful en poe This is all as it 
should be. It is well that nature should be 


surroundings of our living places, some of 
the ideas and inspirations that come from 
above. In planning our lawns and drive- 
ways we should not get too far from nature, 
but pattern in some measure after the archi- 
tect of the heavens and the earth. The 
stars and clouds are not in rows, nor do the 
streams run in straight lines. e beaches 
of our oceans and lakes are laid in graceful 
curves. Freedom of style pleases the senses. 
Rows of trees are often monoto- 
nous. They are fitting and necessary in the 
orchard, vegetable garden and ficld, where 
the plow and cultivator are used; but in the 
lawn and flower garden, the less formality 
the better. Gentle curves, and clumps of 
shrubbery scattered here and there with 
proper discretion, give much more pleasing 
effects. One system, ministers to our stern 
necessities, the other, is for our amusement 
and recreation. It may be a matter of con- 
venience to plant the shade trees in rows, 
and have the roses and asters arranged so 
they may be cultivated like so many cab- 
bages, and doubtless they will bloom as well 
planted in that way as in any other, but 
they do not have that restful, unobtrusive 
look, that should be a part of all ornamental 
plantings. Along lanes, roads and avenues, 
rows of trees planted at regular intervals 
and neatly trimmed hedges are quite proper. 
I will agree that it takes much more real 
artistic skill to locate shade trees in the 


‘right places about the house and expose the 


flower beds upon the borders of the lawn in 
the natural style of landscape gardening 
than to yield to the more common forma 


practice. I do not believe in curves merely ' 











Can your Home Boast such Beautiful Blossoms in the Dooryard? 











subdued, and her resources made available 
to the higher uses of man. 

But in our efforts to utilize these natural 
gifts, can we not so manage as to appropri- 
ate them without destroying every vestige 
of their wild beauties? If there are forest 
trees standing near where the dwelling is 
to be, why not leave such as will be sightly 
and give ample shade in return for the space 
they occupy? If a brook runs near by, why 
not leave undisturbed some of its mossy 
banks? In each field there might be a few 
trees left to shelter the stock from noonday 
suns, when they are used as pastures. They 
would not only give comfort to the animals, 
but relieve the monotony of the landscape, 
when all else is cleared away. I like to see 
a bit of native woodland left within easy 
reach of the house, where the children may 
go to gather. wild flowers and carry home 
patches of moss with which to carpet their 
play-houses. Some of my happiest recollec- 
tions of childhood are the hours and perhaps 
whole days I spent in such innocent amuse- 
ments. I remember well that when a school- 
boy, I used to go into the woods near our 
home, and sitting under the low-spreading 
umbrella-like branches of a big beech, study 
my Latin lessons, and commit to memory 
and speak over to the birds my declama- 
tions. It may not be ore f at that I 
love nature now, for then, I almost daily 
held close converse with her. 

The sight of all these things makes us 
better, more thoughtful, more humble; be- 
cause they bring us nearer to the heart of 


toed | nature, and hence nearer to each other and 


thé heavenly influences, Let us then bring 
into,our homes, our dooryards, and all the 





for the sake of making them. 

There are certain op ag 8 principles 
which should be observed in the location 
and arrangement of all rural homes, when- 
ever at all practicable. The situation of 
the house and other buildings should be in 
some convenient place, which is usually 
near @ public road. It should be a healthy 
one, and on some elevation, to permit of 
good a and the free circulation of 
air. The stables and feed lots should, if pos- 
sible, be to the north or northeast of the 
dwelling, that the prevailing winds in sum- 
mer may carry their effluyia from, rather 
than towards the dwelling. An orchard or 
grove of forest. trees.either natural or artifi- 
cial, may be to the north, northeast or north- 
west, to act as a shelter from the cold storms 
of winter. A south or southeast. frontage is 
‘og weer These important points having 

n decided, the next thing, is to lay the 
roads. These, in some cases, may have to 
be located first, because of the peculiaritics 
of the situation. Streams, swamps, hills 
or other unalterable objects may face them 
in, or from certain directions. They should 
be made to gracefully yield to the nature of 
the circumstances. Absolute utility would 
place them on straight lines from point to 
point, but even on level ground there is no 
need of this. A planting of trees or shrub- 
bery may be made if there is none naturally 
there, to interpose at one side, and thus 
relieve the otherwise unseemly curve. Such 
an arrangement -does not permit the eyes 
to see the end from the beginning, and gives 
apparent breadth to the place where there 
really may be very: little. New objects of 
interest are constantly coming into View, 





Five of the 
Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 

we will 


For 2 mail one 


acket each of the fol- 
owing Vegetables, which 
are unequalled in their 
class. No other small 
collection would quite 
so completely fill the re- 
quirements of the aver- 
age garden. These are 


tested and proved Burpee Specialties 
that have given the greatest satisfaction 


wherever used, 


Bean — Fordhook Bush Lima, the most 
famous Bush Lima. ; 
Beet — Black Red Ball, rich color, 
tender, fine flavor, early, 
Corn—Golden Bantam, extra early, 
hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce—Brittle Ice, large head, crisp 


and mild. 


Radish—Rapid Red, quickest growing 
round red radish. Crisp and solid, 


25c buys all the above. 
lections for $1.00, and mailed to 


Five. col- 


five different addresses if so ordered. 


As a Compliment to the Ladies, we 
will include with each collection, a 
regular 10-cent packet of Fordhook 
Favorite Asters, embracing all the 
choicest double American varieties, 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 


The Leading American Seed Catalog, is 
better, bigger and brighter than ever before, 
204 pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated 
incolor. Mailed free. Write for it today, 
please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 


Burpee Buildings 


Philad 
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Plan for bigger crops of better fruit. 
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Harrisons’ Nurserfes % 
Box Berlin, Md. 
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'e are: 
Dare white; Queen of Beaders 
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30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 
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as the roads or walks are traveled. There 
‘should be no roads or walks made that. are 
not necessary, and that will not be used. 
They are expensive to make, troublesome to 
keep free from weeds and grass, and —y 
unbecoming except when actually needed. 

I believe in lawns—not too large and bald 
looking, but quiet little stretches of clean 
shaven grass, bordered with flowers and 
shrubs, and these in some places backed by 
trees of stately proportion. They are always 
satisfying and restful to the eye. Let me 
say here that I think in many cases where 
lawn mowers are used, that the grass is kept 
too close. It is not cut too offen, but too 
short. If two inches are given the grass, it 
will have leaf surface sufficient to keep it in 
healthy condition; but when sheared almost 
to the ground, this is not possible. Water- 


ing, need not be done by frequent light j; 


sp’ , but much better, by thoroughly 
soaking the ground from an open hose when- 
ever there is we od of it becoming dry. Fre- 
quent, but not close clipping, yearly fertiliz- 
ing, and abundant watering, are the three 

uisites for keeping a lawn in thrifty con- 
dition. 

If there are beautiful little vi or more 
distant views of streams, ponds, lakes, or 
‘the broad ocean; of wocdel i, or moun- 
tains from the windows, porches, or any- 
where on the grounds, care should be taken 
not to obstruct them. No landscape may 
be said to be perfect that does not include 
water, earth and sky, but we should make 
the most of whatever of any of them we may 


ve, 
The blending and contrasting of the al- 
most innumerable forms and colors of trees, 
shrubs and flowers in such ways as to pro- 
duce harmonious effects, is a subject that 
will tax the most skillful landscape artist. 
It would on this occasion occupy too much 
time for me to go into the detail of this 
important part of the subject. But it is 
enough to say, that there are plenty of beau- 
tiful things which may be easily obtained 
from the nurseries, stores, and from the 
wild woods about you, that by a little ex- 
penditure of money and_ considerable 
thought and labor, will embellish any place 
tither in town or country. Dense ever- 
ns should never be set near the dwell- 

ing, becfuse they have a dark and sombre 
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look, and are best suited for backgrounds to 
shrubbery, or as single specimens standing 
on the edge of the lawn. A few spreading 
shade trees, not so near the house as to shade 
its roof, will always give pleasure in sum- 
mer time. It should be remembered in 
planting trees that they are expected to 

w, and abundant room should be allowed 
or their development. Temporary trees or 
shrubs may be planted for immediate effects, 
which should be taken out as the necessity 
for their presence decreases. 


One very great mistake that is sometimes 
made by those who wish to be very tidy and 
exact in their ornamental gardening, is to 
trim their trees into fantastic shapes. They 
make images of cones, balls, cooking uten- 
sils, beasts, birds and creeping things. All 
these may be curious, and perhaps pleasin, 
in some degree, but to most persons of go 
taste they are out of place, if not actually 
hideous in comparison with the graceful 
forms that nature has given them. a seems 
to me, a sort of ridiculous horticultural bar- 
bering—on a par with the cropping of dogs 
ears, and the snobbish English fashion of 
docking horses tails. Let us have none of it. 


There are many farms and smaller places - 


that might be greatly benefited in looks, in 
convenience and in actual market value, by 
a little changing upon the general rules laid 
down. On new places, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to make them what they should be. 
There need be nothing costly in order to be 


Mulching Orchard Trees 

While grass grown in the orchard is suc- 
cessful as a mulch it has ever seemed to me 
to be somewhat wasteful, inasmuch as this 
grass or hay if passed through the digestive 
apparatus of cows or horses would yield 
ost the full amount of fertility. a 

thought is, that while the grass or hay mule 
is desirable, we should search for something 
less valuable for feed. I know of no better 
mulch than that secured by throwing an 
abundance of sods on the surface of the 
powes around each tree nearly as far as the 
ranches spread, the sods under each tree 
being first torn up and inverted. I remem- 
ber as a boy on the farm being often in need 


of bait for catching fish, which I invariably 
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found on sod ground along the highway 
where the pigs had torn up almost every 
inch of soil. These sods kept the soil be- 
neath moist throughout even a dry summer. 
While this sod mulch may not be available 
for large orchards, it could with profit be 
used by those who have but few trees and 
desire to do them good service. 

In the first place, let these men who have 
but a few trees turn over the sod under the 
trees and then dig up the sod extending be- 
yond the branches of the trees and the roots 
and throwing that under the trees. In order 
to get the best results these sods should be 
turned over occasionally or changed from 
one position to another. However, this 
method may be thought of it cannot be 
denied that sods with plenty of earth at- 
tached to the roots make an ideal mulch. 
In planting a tree or shrub upon the border 
of the lawn I remove the to the extent 
of three feet in diameter. After planting 
the tree and pepe the earth, I place these 
aac g sods as a mulch around this tree and 

nd nothing that holds the moisture better 
or longer. 
—_—_——_— 0" 
Humus for the Orchard and Farm 
By F. H. Sweet 


How to put humus in the soil is the most 
important step to be taken in all the range 
of crop production, as well as soil improve- 
ment, for on it rests success or defeat. 
Manure stands first, but since the supply 
is so limited its benefits must be restricted 
to small areas. Next in order is com- 
mercial fertilizer, but if used alone and con- 
tinuously is injurious to many soils without 
the proper rotation of crops. Green manur- 
ing, that is, growing and turning under one 
of the legumes, peas for this purpose, takes 
first place. Tests have proven that two 
thousand pounds of green clover, when 
turned under will make three times as 
much organic matter as when the same is 


cured and fed as hay to stock. en - 
ept 


should bethorough, and where shallow d 

have only been reached, the soil should be 
broken up an inch or so deeper each year 
until we get down to about eleven inches. 
One and a quarter bushels of cow peas sown 
in May to the acre, using 300 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate to the acre, 
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and turning this crop under when the first 
pods begin to ripen, or disc the entire 
growth into the soil and sow a peck of 
crimson clover to the acre at once in this 
seed bed, is an ideal plan, and the best, in 
fact, to practice for soil improvement. 

The next spring, say by the middle of 
May, as soon as the bloom appears, 
turn this under with a big plow apply 
one ton of lime per acre beat in mind that 
crimson clover should not be allowed to 
get tough before turning under. If this 
precaution is not taken, the decay will be 
too slow for the needs of the present crop- 
Now we are ready for any root or cereal 
crop that we may see proper to plant. 
But if we wish to hasten improvement, put. 
cow peas in again early in May, and then, 
not later than August the 15th, mow off these 
peas for feed, and sow a mixture of grass 
seed, composed of red top, timothy and 
clover. This is for the grass or hay crop. 
Now it will be observed that this treatment 
of the soil has been just a little over a 
year, and yet a lifeless, non-productive, 
dead soil will produce crop yields two or 
three time as great as when the work of 
soil restoration began. By this method 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, has been 
made available. But the decay of vege- 
table matter introduced into the soil has 
furnished additional nitrogenous material. 
Deep plowing, good drainage, cover crops, 
thorough preparation of the soil, 
tillage, all take an important.and active 
part in the restoration and the improvement, 
of poor and non-productive soil. 


The first almanac made in this country 
was undoubtedly by Benjamin Banneker, 
a colored man, born at Ellicott’s Mills, in 
the State of Maryland, in 1732. When 
thirty years of age he made the first wooden 
clock known to be manufactured in the 
oe meer He made Der eps a 
the eclipses, tides, etc., and was never known 
make a mistake. He corresponded with 
Thomas Jefferson, and was even consulted 
by men of science. 


Adam and Eve, according to Loames, ate 
= os emg fruit on a Friday and died on 





Makes you forget the first cost 


It sticks around for first, second, third and fourth application, 
year after year and it don’t stiffen and crack until you’ve forgotten 
what you paid for it. 3 


LONG LIVED THAT’S IT 





You believe and so do we that the average 
hose sold for spraying is too short lived 


Well, Goodrich Spray Hose is just what the 
name indicates—a hose built for spraying and 
the long life you get out of it gives you a 


low cost average that makes it pay. 


are your working pressures ? 


‘fn My working 
pressure is 
Clip the coupon and get your sample. ae 


Mail it today. 


What 


eeeee 


Send a sample of FF 
Spray Hose that-will 
give me long life and 
an average low cost.. 


Name........ Pa re Jaq tenis 








Vegetable Plants, etc. for 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


slog. J. KEIFFORD HALL, R4, Rhodesdale, 
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FRUIT BRINGS TOP PRICES 
when packed in the white 
basket—the Quart.” 


If you want more money 






The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
a ee 











J anure . 
Discount in five-ton and car lots. Write 


| THE PUL MANU: ANY 
103 Union Stock Yards Chicas 


























Watch Your Copy 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


F you find a renewal blank 
between its pages it means 
that your subscription should 
be renewed at once. 
and mail the blank as soon as 
you find it, so that you will 
get every copy of the 
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Black Raspberries in Illinois . 
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black raspberries, strawberries and grapes, 


investment, and also 
labor. I consider the 


lack erg | 
of the best paying fruits; price and ris 


and second pruning. 


and insures good cultivation for the plants. 


ture for the plants in case of a long drouth. 
Last season we did not have any rain from 
the time berries formed until after crop was 
off and I did not lose a berry as there was 
moisture enough in the ground to mature 
the -_ 

My object in planting rows 4 feet is better 


Poy 


~ yy 9 7 
so NMOS 4 
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I have one and one-half acres planted to 


and find by intensive culture this high priced 
Black Corn Belt land ($600. per acre) can 
be made to pay better than 10% interest on 
pee wages for all 

one 
, the 
two main factors in the small fruit business 
being generally good. My “system’’ of car- 
ing for raspberries consists of two things 
which must be well done; first cultivation 


g 
I plant 3 feet in row and 4 feet between 
rows, (I know this is close but wait). This 
gives room first year for cabbage or beans 


Keep the soil worked fine as this holds mois- 
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Fruits 





retarded and the plants wilt more or less. 
Spring is the best time of the year to 
lant strawberries and the work ought to 
commenced as soon as the ground is in 
fit condition to work well. Plants set out 
early before they begin growth will sustain 
less shock in transplanting and make a 
better start than will those planted late in 
the season. Plants received from a distance 
to be held before transplanting should be 
unpacked and heeled in. This is done by 
selecting a well drained spot, digging a 
trench deep enough to receive the roots, 
separating the plants, spreading the roots 
out and firming the soil about them. 
There are two systems of planting in 
vogue, namely, the hill system and the 
matted row. In the hill system the plants 
are set in hills and cultivated both ways 
allowing no runners to develop. The 
growth all centers in the original mother 
lants causing them to throw out numerous 
ateral crowns at their own base. This 
is an intensive system and produces more 
fancy fruit, being well suited to the sup- 
plying of a home garden or a special local 
trade. Varieties 









secret, and in my 
opinion, the lack of 
nerve, when pinch- 
ing back is the cause 
of many failures. I 
commence to top 
the new canes when 


about 18 inches 


~ 
N 
(| 
MOR TANY 
high, which tends 


to make them larg- Black 
er and stronger. 

soon as the crop is 
off I remove all old 
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raspberries are propagated by tippi 
the ends of the canes as shown above an 
them with dirtin July. After the roots form the 
is cut away from the parent bush. 










row is the rule 
among commercial 
growers. The plants 
are set 15 to 24 
inches apart in rows 
about three feet 
apart. 

Before planting 
if the roots are too 
long they should be 
shortened in as it 
is no advantage to 


cultivation, an 
with the right kind which make few 
of pruning insures runners are to be 
at least one-third preferred for this 
more crop. than system as they 
planting 6 ft. apart. \\ peaty, reduce the 
; i ‘ r of cutting run- 
Proning is the ners, The matted 
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down 
covering 








brush as this gives ’ 
the newcanes more room to grow upright and 
when the new laterals are from 6 to 10 inches 
long I pinch them back and keep this apa 
ra et the rowing season, or until about 
September 15th. ter this date the new 
wood will have time to mature before freez- 
we, aero begins. 

e next spring I cut the long laterals 
where they commence to bend over and 
then cultivate. The object in pruning often 
is to get as many lateral branches as possible 
and on each branch as many fruit clusters 
as it will hold. ; ae 
The labor item connected with pruning is 
not as largeas some may think. I went over 
my berries six times last season with an ex- 
pense of 12 hour time per acre. 

My early experience with black ras 
berries was on light timber soil, and thought 
no other soil would do, but since I have 
tried this black corn soil I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not so much the kind 
of soil, as the kind of work we give the soil. 
_—_———_ 0" 


Successful Strawberry Culture 
By J. 8. Underwood 


While strawberries will yield profitable 
crops on soils varying from sandy loams 
to clays ag there are three important 
factors to be taken into consideration either 
in selecting or ameliorating a soil. Most 
important among these is the retention of 
moisture. The soil ought to have such a 
moisture capacity that even in times of 
dry weather it may be able to jfurnish 
sufficient water to fully mature a crop of 
fruit. The soil should be well drained, 
free from any standing water and drain off 
quickly after a rain to permit of frequent 
cultivation. The soil should be rich in 
plant food either naturally or artificiall 
applied and in such abundance as to furnis. 
food for a maximum crop. 

The ground should be plowed to a 
moderate depth and after being plowed 
and harrowed it should be rolled or 

to settle and pulverize the soil. It is im- 
portant to settle and work the ground*as 
deep as it is plowed otherwise the capillary 
rise of water from the subsoil will be 





which 
soil the absorption of water is very slow but careful to do the setting just right. Wate 


tinues. Inadry 
reduce this loss to a minimum by removing earth on to 
all leaves which have opened when we the soil. 
a inari 


proper depth. The stem of t 
plant is very short and if set too deep the 1 
terminal bud will be covered with earth week after setting the plants. Not! atel 
causing it to decay while if set too shallow respond more quickly to cultivation that a firm 
the roots at the surface will dry out. ; the 
the plants so that the roots are well covered . We use both wheel-hoe and _hand-e 
and the crowns are level with the surface. frequently, the latter being 
Press the earth firmly about the roots. 
not expose the plants unnecessaril enell 
ri a effects of the wind and sun but keep tion is no longer necessary, we covers 

em 


have them longer 


ne gee ete eee. It is (3 Agee sear matter if the p 
t p absorb water by means o i i in. 
their roots and give water up to the air Ce ean ee SF 


their leaves. In a newly set plant 
not yet become established in the 


throu 


the loss of water through the leaves con- 
season therefore we should 


: y two leaves are 


It is important to set the "gape at the 


e strawberry 


Set 


Do 
to the 


shaded and moist while planting. 
Frequent and shallow tillage the first 


season is one of the secrets of successful 
strawberry growing. Cultivate often 
enough to keep a continuous dust mulch 
on the surface to conserve the moisture, 
this will vary with the soil and season from 
twice a week to once every ten days. 
Cultivation after a rain is particularly 
important as the soil runs to 
forms a crust at such times which if not 
broken will soon evaporate more moisture 
than fell. 
the soil moisture liberates plant food an 
keeps down weeds. 


ther and 


Tillage aside from conservin 


At first stir the soil close to the plants 


and when the runners have filled up the Here is 
space in the row cultivate a little farther ripens evenly, at least one month , 
from the rows each time, allowing the the i 
runners to set until the rows are 14 to 20 nearly a half. .When the plants are a 
inches wide. Then keep the runners cut 12 or 15 inches high and i 
either by hand or by attaching a rolling outside branches, we remove the weaker 
rsanee Ce the ag enna : . ground 
oeing wi necessary to keep the 
weeds and . 
Runners should not set closer than six removed. We leave four or five A 
inches apart but with a vigorous plant side branches. All above these are cut am! 15th, the hin 


Of course some 


lus runners out of the row. 
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maker they will set much closer than this, § When 
necessitating their removal. During the § the r 
first season the blossoms should be kept §  starte: 
pinched off as it is desired that the plants § 45 wel 
put all their energy into growth this first §  pranct 
— easily : 
snail dete ae week, 
Profit in Early Tomatoes 
By Anna W. Galligher | A Ne 
During the past four years, we have been 

growing a few very early tomatoes for the I cor 
local market. We do not try to compete § readin 
with the hot-house kind or those shipped es, 
here from the South, but we never fail to § that are 
have fine, large, ripe tomatoes on the market § oyt the 
anywhere from four to six weeks ahead and ras 
the other gardeners in this locality. fruit pa 
Of course, the demand for these early § But for 


tomatoes is not so great as for canning toma- 

toes late in the season. But we have no yr » 
difficulty in selling all we have, every year, J ¢an be 
at from four to six cents a pound. We usu- § fruit is } 
ally sell direct to consumers along with § ¢asier to 
fruit and other produce. A small patch con- f pest unl 
taining 420 plants yielded 2,400 pounds of § the sun | 


marketable tomatoes. fore gett 
We do not always plant the same varie Ff allowed 1 
ties ? after year, but try to grow some § they will 
ood early and main crop varieties. We § 40 it can; 
ike good size smooth tomatoes. Small un- I have 


even tomatoes are of little value for market ¥ Grower” 


purposes. . 
iowever, we can take any of the standard a oe 
main—crop varieties and by judicious prun- I just 1 


ing produce a crop of tomatoes ready for § trimmi 
saarket several weeks ahead’ of the same back ot 
variety unpruned. We have done it witha I had later, 
number of varieties, early and late. per cent t! 
Never use anything but good, strong§ ¢anes fror 
plants. While the tomato may thrive better§ = They w 
on some soils than others we have found hold ther 
that it is not over-particular in this respect. I fruit spurs 
However, if the soil is thin, or rather does rieg > en 
not contain sufficient humus, plenty of welk # on long c: 


rotted stable manure is applied after the The sar 
ground is plowed. they are r 
As a rule we set the early tomatoes in open f he ge er 
und after danger of frost is past, usually support. 


tom May 10th to 15th. But even then the § ; 
danger of a late frost must be considered, inches or Je 
Last year we had a hard frost in June. Old 
ye ee were used to protect the planis, 
We did not take time to pin the papers into manure anc 
cone-shaped caps as some growers do. Each# moisture fo: 
popes was unfolded and laid over a plant, dry at riper 
orming a sort of “roof.” Then a few ston wisdom of ¢ 

or small clods were placed near the 

to hold the po oe in place. It does no 
ants are bent over a little; 
<a : 
growe 
mo Vile ‘ 
in large clun 
For trees .th 
two feet wid 
the top soil o 

rot 

of J 


Use Care in Setting 
When tomato plants are being set we are 


is always poured around the roots and the 
the soil is filled in closely, with a little dy 
. This prevents drying out 
Plants are set so that about hal 
of the stalk is covered with soil. Inches, an 
transplanted in this manner they do mo deeply as Pe 
wilt no matter how warm and dry th sub-soil, Aft 
weather happens to be in the full le: 

Cultivation is usually begun in abouts ' from end 1 
Nothing wil with ¢ 
tre 
enough of the 
used to bring the proper dey 
the soil up around the ho is very eral quantity 


beneficial to their growth. en 4 Se itis put 


dense 
A Mist: 


stable 
ches 


the tomato. 









space between the plants with straw. 
serves a two-fold purpose. No stakes st 
necessary and when the dry weather setsin# 
it usually does here in summer, the str" 
helps to conserve the moisture in the 
n spite of the fact, that last summer ¥# 
the dryest and hottest that we have had fo 
many a year we had the finest crop of tom 
toes ever seen in this locality. 
And it was not mere accident. We hat 
learned by experience, what to do and whe 
to do it. Very few growers know how ™ 
prune for a large crop. 


How to Prune the Vines 
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ally fertilized 






















While the principle object may be ef harroweé 
tomatoes, a good yield Ss also np 0 ee! | 
how we prune, so that the a” aatly © of w 
» I culti 

hoe, and 












b 
almost solid. mn 
conserva 
smaller ones. Those nearest the ia 1  sormaa A 
usually ‘small and stunted from some OR wits ae 
not easily explained. These are swe tee thal 


fat hes 
Pp. : 


neral crop; and the yield is incre 








beginning to ti” 
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and chestnut trees are stripped of their 
leaves by this pest. Young orchards are 
injured most. 

Entomologists at the Ohio Experiment 
Station recommend spraying trees with 
three pounds of arsenate of lead paste, or a 
pound and a half of powder, in 50 gallons of 
water as soon as the caterpillars are observed 
at work. Hand picking may be resorted 
to for small trees. 
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w, Be en gettin at Garage 

ould you advise tin, vines 
to have them trail oe the yootol ar 

and what varieties would you plant for 
such purpose?—S. B. W., Ohio. 


Reply: We mostcertainry would advise 
planting grape vines to trail over the roof of 





your garage. 
The varieties that would probably be 
most suited would | be Ni > 

Worden, Concord and Dela- 











Red Currants Should Have a Place in 





. 
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Every Fruit Garden 


ware. The Niagara is a white 
grape, me a a a ul, 
very sw , and the 
oiled two areblagks 2s . Per- 
haps, foratrailing vine intended 
to cover a small building it 
would be better to substitute 
the Brighton for the Delaware. 
It is a red grape but hasta 
more vigorous vine and pro- 
duces somewhat larger grapes. 
——_0-—-—-—_——_ 
Slaughterer. The “secre- 
tary bird” isone of the most 
precious birds in South Africa. 
It is royal game, and any 
person destroying one is liable 
to a fine of £50. Majestic 
looking birds, they stand about 
three feet high and generally 
go in pairs. They are of drab 
color, with black, feathery legs, 
and are valued for their pro- 
pensity for killing snakes. 
Where the secretary bird is 
seen there aresure to be many 
reptilesabout. The bird beats 
down its adversary first with 
one wing and then with the 
other, at the same time tram 
ing on it with its feet until the 
snake is sufficiently stunned to 
catch it by the head with its 
claws. Then the bird rises far 











an this, § When the branches are nearly as —_ as and eventually the grubs finished it up. 
ing the § the main stalk and plenty of fruit-buds Theoretically, I suppose, I should have used 
be kept § started, we remove the tips of all branches the ground at least one year for a hoed cro " 
e plants § 4s well as that of the main plant. A young but I thought the fall- lowing would do 
his first § pranch will appear at every leaf. These are away with the ordinary bette of planting 
easily and quickly removed. Repeat oncea on newly-plowed sod. My neighbor set 
week. strawberries the same year, on d that 
’ —0-————_ had previously been carefully prepared by 
| A New Way of Raising Blackberries producing a well-cultivated corn crop, and 
teal By A. H. Jeffre the grubs ate up her plants too. The presi- 
Wwe Desa fedge y dent of our jcountry Fruit 
s for the I commenced more than thirty years ago, Growers’ Association told me 
compete geoding “Green’s Fruit Grower.” I have that undoubtedly the white 
shipped learned some things about the blackberry grubs in my case, came from 
r fail to § that are not taught in the books. I pinched fhe hog manure and, as he is a 
e market § out the tops of the canes of the blackberry frst-class fruit authority. I 
ahead of and raspberry as the books taught and the judged that very probably he 
y- fruit papers taught and are still teaching. Was right. Anyhow, I’m going 
se early § But for the last twenty years I have not try strawberries again this 
ng toma # done that my a e .., year on land that has been un- 
have no As I now do it, it is less work to trim, it Ger cultivation for years and 
“ry yeat, # can be done with one-half the work, the that I’m reasonably sure is 
€ usu f fruit is bigger and better and it is so much free from grub infestation. I 
ng with | easier to pick. Blackberries are not at their shall fertilize with hen manure 
atch con. § best unless fully ripe, and if they are out in ond acid phosphate; I don’t 
ounds of # the sun they are very apt to be scalded be- Know what these will do for 
_ | fore getting fully ripe. If the new canes are strawberries, but I know they 
ne varie § allowed to grow without being pinched out produce lorious crops of vege- 
ow some § they will be big copagn to shade the fruit tables, Theland is tile Pal 
ies. We { soit can ripen better than in any other way. ed, and Iam hoping for much 
small un- I have seen it stated in “Green’s Fruit potter results, but if I fail this 
r market 7 Grower” and in many other papers that the time I shall try again next year 
tops should be pinched out so laterals will py. 54 least, going to have 
— nye py nds 25th) came in from Pea = x ave te tae 
ready for § trimming a row of blackberries, and I went the en ip my kitchen. 
the same § back and counted to see how many canes. . 
it witha § had laterals: there were more than ninety Home Berries 
te. per cent that had no branches, just the bare There is no article of diet 
1, strong canes from 30 to 40 inches high. more healthful and attractive 
ive better They will not need any wires or stakes to than the various kinds of 
ve found hold them up, and will be covered with native berries. Itis astonishing 
s respect. § fruit spurs and in time with big, juicy ber- that with the exception of a 
ther does ries, bigger and better than can be grown few wild raspberries and black- 
y of wel f on long canes in the sun. .., berries they are so seldom 
after the} ‘The same is true with’ raspberries, if found on the farmers’ table. 
: they are not pinched back the canes will Berries are available in the 
es in open be enough so they will not need any fresh state|from May until 
t, usually § support. They need to be cut back to 30 September, beginning with 
1 then the § inches or less. Aad $ strawberries tend finishing the 
mnsidered.§ =I prefer to mulch blackberries with straw season with blackberries. Be- 
une. Old instead of cultivating after the first year or sides these we can include gooseberries, cur- 
he plants. § two. They will stand a good deal of coarse rants, red raspberries and black raspberries. 
apers into manure and straw, and the mulch holds the all of which are easily grown and should yield 
do. Each moisture for them just when it is apt to be abundantly in most localities, All are deli- 
r @ plant, f dry at ripening time. If anyone doubts the cious when canned for winter use, and per- 
‘ew stone § wisdom of this way of trimming, just try it haps their delicate acid flavor can be better 
ye and be convinced. appreciated in winter than in gene 
ssh a ine 2 any more farmers would grow enou 
r a little; Norway Spruce for Wind-break Hoon 8 for home use if they ioda be shown 
nes Norway spruce is very hardy, a fairly how little work need be expended on their 
; rapid grower and makes a most excellent care and cultivation. We have known of 
set we at) Wind-break either in hedge or when planted farmers who were persuaded to try a small 
t. Wateg 2 clumps, says “‘Rural New Yorker.” patch of berries for their own use, who later 
and tha For trees three to four feet high a trench Sookie interested in berry culture, and 
little dry] *¥0 feet wide should be opened. Throw all planted them more extensively for market. 
ing out d the top soil out, then put in the trench well- 4 patch of raspberries will bear fruit for 
sbout half rotted stable manure to a depth of a couple after planting. The old canes, 


Wha inches, and spade it into the sub-soil as 
deeply as ‘poe mixing it well with the 
sub-soil, After the manure has been spaded 
in the full length of the trench go through 
it from erid to end and tramp the sub-soil 
down with the feet until it is just moder- 
ately firm. This is done to prevent settling 
after the trees are planted. Now in 
enough of the top soil to make the trench 
the proper depth for planting, mixing a lib- 
al quantity of raw bone meal with the 
wil as it is put in the trench. The trees may 
be planted 30 to 50 inches apart, scorns 
This © how dense a hedge may be desired.—K. 


——_o—_——_——- 
A Mistake with Strawberries 
By E. M. Anderson 


ou do, don’t start straw- 
berries as I did, or else don’t get so proud 
them. A few adjacent vacancies in the 
ile orchard left a nice protected spot that 
ideal for a strawberry patch; my 
-law had one in a similar location 
uced berries in abundance for 
ears, and I wanted one ‘ 
8.” I had the spot fall-plowed, liber- 
fertilized with hog manure and thor- 
harrowed. When it was as mellow 
& garden I set 1,500 strawberry plants, 
one of which lived and grew luxuri- 
» I cultivated well with the wheel- 
and by July first they had formed 
solid matted rows. My father is 
conservative, but he pronounced it 
‘Prettiest strawberry patch he ever saw. 
Wis certainly proud of it and “‘pride goeth 
destruction.” Soon I 
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began to find are attacked by the yellow-necked apple 
fa. plants without any roots, and dig- caterpillar, which appears in early summer 
fat healthy whi bs a ao = and che’ 

a thy white grubs. By July winter. Apple, pear, c 

the plantation was practically ruined trees commonly suffer, but often oak, sesh 


which have 

whic ve borne fruit, should be cut out 
during the fall or winter, thus providing 
more room for the new growth, on which the 
next season’s crop will be produced, Be- 
sides this the ends of the long, slender 
branches will need pruning back in the 
spring to 12 or 15 inches in length. 


Blackberries 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: Am glad 
to renew my subscription to your valu- 
able paper. 

I like the style and purpose and have 
profited by its suggestions. I find good 
wholesome reading and my family 
also enjoy it.—H. W. Barnes. 


up in the air and drops its 
victim to the ground to be 
killed. By this means thousands of veno- 
mous reptiles are destroyed. 








WANTED A MAN with small family as tenant 
and workman. One who has some knowledge of 
simple office work, or who has had some nursery ex- 
perience preferred. quickly. Green’s Nur- 
series, Clifton, N. Y. 





us refer you to Kalamazoo 
owners in yourown town and show | 
you what a real 
we can make, Write today—get @ 
our catalog—see color illustrations J 


offer 


of beautiful ranges with latest fea- 
tures, white enamel splasher backs, etc., 
and at money-saving prices. 





1] From Manufacturers 
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A Kalamazoo 


wise: Direct to You 











Blackberries are the most vigorous of all, 
and will continue to produce longer than any 
other small fruit. Sweet, luscious black- 
berries, ripened on the briars, have a flavor 
that no other fruit possesses, and many 

ple prefer them to strawberries for table 
barrios: They begin fruiting the next year 
after planting, and should bear a full crop 
the fourth year. The plants are strong 
— and should be planted at least 314 
eet apart in rows 5 feet apart. Numerous 
plants will come up from the roots, and 
these should be cut out between the rows, 
permitting the plants to remain anywhere in 
the rows, where they are not too thick. It 
is not practicable to keep them in hills, like 
lack raspberries. 





While sandy soils are probably good for 
strawberries, any soil not too rich will bring 
good results. e land should be well ma- 
nured and thoroughly cultivated. 





Fruit Trees Destroyed by Insect 
Attacks 
Several fruit trees and some shade trees 


und for the 





Spray ers This is 


Price, No. 18, as illustrated 


Price 


Garden and Farm Tools. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 








many different styles 
that we handle and is fully guaranteed. 


Spray Solutions 


solution for the destruction of all kinds 
of orchard pests—Lime-Sulphur. 


$.80 per gal., 
Weare handling the com- 
Gar den Tools plete line of Planet, Jr., 


Price, No. 4, complete, can be used as a seeder or cultivator = ‘ 
Send for New &-Page Circular of fruit growers supplies with instructions about spraying 


one of the 


$11.00 


We 
havea 





$3.25 per 5 gals. 


$12.75 


Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mothers 

“Mothers are the queerest things! 

’"Member when John went away, 
All but mother cried and cried 

When they said -by that day. 
Se the alee an tergpoen to be 

t the slightest bit upset— 

Was the only one who smiled! 

Others’ eyes were streaming wet.” 

Edwin L. Sabin 


—_—_—0--"—- 
A Mother’s Opportunity 
By Minnie D. Dutton 


Few parents in rural communities realize 
what a golden o or is theirs in 
fitting the minds of their children that they 
may sticcessfully cope with the many of 
life’s larger problems. The more mental 
training required for the profession they 
may choose to follow, the ere need they 

ill have for. red, rich blood and steady 
nerves. These blessings can best 
obtained by offsetting mental strain with a 
close contact with Nature and her Divine 
Author, which can be had in no better or 
surer way than by intelligently planting 
and tending fruit, whether it be trees, 
vines or shrubs. 

Cultivate early in their minds the love 
for fruit. Let them have the care of their 
own favorite varieties and teach them to 
care for them right. The returns will be 
large and the memory will linger long after 
youth has flown and oh, what a pleasant 
memory it is. They cannot begin too 
young. Spend part of the money they 
er spend for candy for a few trees. 
They take up such little space and will be a 
constant joy for many years. 

When spring opens up and the ground 
can be worked nicely I have about forty 
young seedling peach trees to set where I 
want them to grow. The children are as 
anxious about the setting of these trees 
as I am. They are to come in for their 
share too. Already they are planning where 
they want them. I raised the young trees 
from seed. Here is how I did it. 

I forgot to plant the seed in the fall of 
the year they were saved. I was told if 


the were cracked carefully and the 
kernels peantes they would grow that 
spring. I tried some that way and others 


were planted without cracking, all in a row 
along one side of the garden. None grew 
that year but the next spring I was de- 
lighted to see a nice row of tiny peach trees 
pushing up through the soft earth. I 
cultivated them with a case knife. They 
made about two foot of growth through the 
summer. course this is too slow a 
process for profit but the variety was ex- 
cellent, and the parent trees were them- 
selves seedlings and it meant health to me. 
Of se these will Aor in places - 
any crops at at present an 

io it will increase the value of the farm. 

I would much rather my boys would be 
interested in such occupation as this than 
finding their diversion on the street cor- 
ners of the nearby town or rep to the 
idle tales of some storebox loafer of doubt- 

character. 

—_——_Oo-—-—_——_ 
HOUSEHOLD NOTES 


Spring time is the cleaning time. 





Oil all castors on the furniture as well as 
the door hinges at this time. 


Never spread rugs or carpets until the 
floors are perfectly dry. 


A mixture of linseed oil and kerosene 
makes a good furniture polish. 











Woodwork requires one pound of paint 
to the square yard for three coats. 





If the kitchen linoleum is given a coat of 
floor varnish it will last three times as long. 


Rugs that curl up can be sized by using 
ten cents worth of glue to a pint of hot water. 
Apply with a b : 


Use borax to remove finger marks from a 
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be brushed off with a soft brush 
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hardwood door. Ammonia will take off the 
varnish or stain. Kerosene is good for 
painted woodwork. 





Never use a cloth duster for dusting gilt 
frames as it will dim the polish, but use a 
soft brush instead. 


A delicate wall paper can be cleaned b 
wiping with balls of dough made by knead- 
ing stiff parts of four pounds of flour and 
two pints of\cold water. 








To remove old wall paper piace a boilerful 
of boiling hot water in the room and close 
all doors and windows tightly. The steam 
will soften the paper, ing its removal 
a simple matter. 


A thick paste of starch water a peed 
with a piece of flannel to smoked or black- 
ened ceilings allowed to dry and then 












uit Grower 


Maple Sugar Delights. Make an ici 
of one cup of maple syrup boiled unti 
it forms a heavy thread when — from 
a spoon and add this to the stiffly beaten 
white of an egg. Continue beating until it 
remains apart when cut through with a 
knife. Spread quickly upon any plain soda 
or salted soda cracker and sprinkle finely 
with chopped nut meats. 


Lemon Bread Pudding. A quart of 
milk, one cup of dry bread crumbs, one 
lemon, three eggs, one-fourth cup of sugar 
or more if you like it quite sweet; soak the 
bread crumbs in the milk and beat until 
foamy; add beaten egg yolks; grate the rind 
of the lemon; extract the juice and mix with 
the sugar; bake in a moderate oven; when 
baked add the whites beaten stiff as for a 
meringue. Brown lightly. 


Mock Oyster Soup. Twelve oyster 
roots, one quart of milk, two tablespoons of 
butter, one tablespoon of flour, one cup of 
cream, one teaspoon of salt, one pinch of 
celery salt, one salt spoon of pepper; — 
the oyster plant and place at once in cold 
water; cut in thin slices and put into a small 
kettle with enough water to cover and boil 
until tender. k butter and flour to- 
gether, adding a little heated milk to make 
a smooth paste; add the remaining milk, 
flour mixture and seasoning; the cream may 
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possible to recreation for the wife and chil. 
dren. The free use of automobiles on the 
farm now makes it possible for the farmer 
to slip into the neighboring town or city, 
The ride going and coming is restful, but 
aside from this almost every village has 
some form of entertainment such as moving 
——_ lectures and concerts. The wise 
armer makes the most of the rural church 
and the service it can give. 





—_———_ 0" 
. etme G sparse on . 
potato may, by proper drying off after 
boiling, be brought to a state of delicious 
mealiness far, far different from the so; 
lump so often offered. Even the baked 
potato becomes a finer et if, before sery- 
ing, it is held jin a towel and carefully 
inched. The skin must not be broken, 
ut the potato must be made all soft m% 

that when it is broken open at the table 
it rolls out quite soft and mealy. 

The flavoring of potato is another thing 
in which few cooks achieve success. Yet 
pinch of sugar and a scraping of nutmeg 
will give a delicacy that is very pleasurable 
to the palate, but not strong enough so that 
you can tell why the dish tastes so well, 





—_——_—_0—-—-—-_—_-"—- 
To Repair a Carpet Sweeper 
An efficient method of repairing a sw 
having imperfect or worn rubber rings is to 
cover the wheels with common 





will give good results. 


Painted, oiled and parquet 
floors, linoleum and oilcloth, are 
injured by scrubbing; wipe them 
with a cloth wet in borax-water 
and then with a dry one; milk 
on a cloth gives a good appear- 
ance to oilcloth. 








Matting sewed together as car- 
pet is sewed, then bound with 
strips of the same metal. bind- 
ing that is used to bind oilcloth, 
looks much better and wears 
much better than when tacked 
down in strips in the usual way. 


Never starch fine lace curtains 
very stiff. The coarser the cur- 
tains the more starch they will 
require. Add borax to the starch 
to help hold the stiffening. 
Coffee, tea or saffron may be 
added to the starch for ecru 
curtains, if their dark color is de- 
sirable. 








If you do not care to go to the 
expense of a new lineolum for 
the kitchen floor this spring, 
try after planing and sand paper- 
ing the rough spots, a coat of 
water stain or of paint which 
contains plenty of yellow ochre 
then apply two good coats of 
varnish. 





Try the following plan when 
washing a lace door-panel. .Wash 
the glass fin the door and leave 
it ready to replace the panel. 
Carefully wash and starch the 
lace, slip in the rods while wet 








They Cannot Begin Too Young 


electricians’ tape, such as is em- 
ployed for covering joints in 
wire. The tape should first be 
wound around the periphery of 
the wheel until a covering 
nearly equal to the thicknes 
of the original ring is attained, 
This should then be secured in 
place by passing the tape around 
the ring and between the spokes 
of the wheels. The grippi 
power of the tape is fully I 
to that of the original vale 
rings and the sweeper will be 
good for service until other 
parts wear out.” 
sooo 
Better farm “kitchens mean 
better farms, happier homes, 


Good cooking and the attract 
ive appearance of dishes do 
much to reduce table wast 
and promote good digestion. 


A well-known writer m 
household subjects tells an aner- 
dote illustrating what she cals 
perfect hospitality: 

She had gone to call on tw 
old friends, an old lady and her 
middle-aged daughter, who wer 
in reduced circumstances, 
quite unconsciously the calle 
had overstayed the lunchew 
hour. The old lady asked he 
in the most charming way 
partake of their lunch, anys 

uite simply, “Do stay ai 
share our crackers and . 

and the caller found that 

lunch in reality consisted of vey Children’s 
little more. ey had tea wi HENSIvE 
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and place in position. Pull the 
lace straight and] it will {dry on the door 
and look like new. 





Oiled woodwork will need no cleaning ex- 
cept rubbing off with clear cold water or per- 
haps with linseed oil. If it has been grained 
and varnished, it may be cleaned in the same 
way, and if the varnish is marred and 
scratched, it can be restored to its former 
good looks by applying turpentine and lin- 
seed oil, equal parts of each, well mixed 
ee, and rubbed in with a silk or woolen 

0 


—_————_0---_—- 
TESTED RECIPES 

Marguerites are delicious to serve with 
ice cream, lemonade or afternoon tea. Put 
one and one-half cupsful of sugar and one- 
half cupful of boiled water in a saucepan; 
let boil until it will spin a thread when drop- 
ped from a spoon. Remove from fire and 
add twelve marshmallows cut in small 
ieces; pour this mixture gradually while 
ting constantly on the whites of two 
eggs beaten stiff. Then add one-fourth cup- 
ful of shredded cocoanut, one-third cupful 
of chopped nut meats and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of illa. p from spoon on 
small square unsweetened wafer crackers 
and bake until mixture is set. 


be omitted by adding a little more butter; 
serve with crackers. 





A “Woman’s Magazine” denies the claim 
that more farmers’ wives become insane 
than any other class of women, holding that 
it is the society woman who becomes ex- 
hausted physically and mentally with the 
routine of social functions and the keeping 
of late hours. 

The Editor of ‘“Green’s Fruit Grower’’ is 
willing to accept this suggestion. There is 





It is the aim of this department 
to present practical articles regard- 
ing the Home and Personal Prob- 
lems. The Editors welcome any 
suggestions, for changes or subjects 
which you would like discussed. 











hope for all who can get to bed early and 
have a good night’s sleep, and for all who 
can have a good appetite for wholesome food 
and are able to digest it. Nevertheless, my 
advice to farmers is to give all the attention 










drink and a Welsh rarebitolg (480 80ME Pc 
toast, but it was served on exquisite nape mang 30 vad 
and the toast was cut in the daintiest SM§ mg_Giie Ono 
and the china was delicacy itself. And th™ 8 10 and i2 y 
simple meal was served. without apolayg (cinch materia 
with a dignified but generous hospitaliy§ im “G.4. 
which e it far more acceptable thw yon. 








many a more elegant repast. , 

We all have had similar experient, 
with callers arriving at lunch time, but 
all of us have risen to the occasion 9§ 
beautifully. 

Nowadays, however, there is no excl 
except poverty for unpreparedness in Wg. 
nee line. pains ae: Sse of conned isl, 
spaghetti, meats, ns, ve es 
soups to eke out food y on hand 308 and 
wife should be able to greet her friends WAR ging 20 
a fair show of cordial hospitality, unting? 
by a fear lest there may not be eno 
go around. 
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Vinegar’s Usefulness.—Vinegar is # 
ful in many ways other than c a 
will remove shoe-blacking from clowle 46 9... 
It will remove fly specks from almost al) —,/ Puch m, 
thing—windows, picture-frames, W00°R i) 
work, etc. ‘ ; 

Vinegar is something of a tonic for ™ 
skin ane pine ey ess of is 
chafing, appli ter washing a 
It should be permitted to dry on. 
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_CATALOGUE NOTICE 
00 Send 10c.in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
that te RING AND SUMMER 1917 CATALOGUE 
ted of vey 1 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
: Gildren’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPRE- 
\d tes WEHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, 
rarebitm—™ 40 SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (il- 


ite nap minting 30, va fie yerios, sim; o weve all 
\tiest SiO>H 018—Girls’ One-Piece Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 6 
_ And th 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 3 3-4 yards of 
it a material for an 8-year size. rice, 10 


hossiie EG’ Dress, Cat in 4 sises: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
table tha pe. It requires 4 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
a 12-year size. Price, 10 cents. 
. ’ House Dress. Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
) %8, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It 
1e, but pie tequires 7 yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
ccasion 9% - apes snceoures sbowt # yards'at the S60, 
cents, 
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It will soften a paint-brush on which the 
paint has been permitted to dry. Heat the 
vine to the boiling-point and let the 
brush simmer in it for a few minutes. Then 
i it and wash it well in strong soap- 
suds. 

Vinegar is unrivaled as an agent for clean- 
ing dirt and smoke from walls and wood- 
work, especially yellow pine. It should be 
applied with a flannel cloth and the flannel 
washed out in clear water as soon as it be- 
comes soiled and before being dipped into 
the vinegar again. This makes the vinegar 
an inexpensive cleaner. 

OOo... 


Clean Silver Without Rubbing 
An easy and effective method of cleanin 


tarnished silverware by boiling in a soda an 


salt solution in contact with a clean piece Ss 


of aluminum or zinc is recommended to 
housewives by the United States department 
of agriculture as a result of studies made by 
its specialists in home economics. The 
bulletin sent out on the subject illustrates 
that the necessary procedure is so simple 
that. it may be followed successfully in 
practically any home. 

The vec g bags known as the electro- 
lytic method been well recognized for 
several years. 

The tarnish which occurs on silver is 
not due to oxidation, but is dependent en- 
tirely upon the action of sulphur. In most 
cases the source of the sulphur causing 
tarnish is rubber, wool, foods like eggs, 
and the sulphur in the air due to burning 
illuminating gas and coal. The electrolytic 
cleaning method depends on the facts that 
this tarnish of silver sulphid is slightly sol- 
uble in the hot solution employed, and that 
it is broken down chemically. 

——_0—_—_—_— 


The Wife 


The greatest kindness a man can do is 
not only to keep his wife accurately in- 
formed of all his business affairs, good and 
bad, but to give her some training in the 
administrative side of his business at least. 
With this equipment she will in very truth 
be a sympathetic working partner with him 
mentally in his business as well as in his 
domestic and social life; and he will never 
be appalled by the thought of what will 
happen if reverses or sudden death over- 
take him. Best of all, he will find that she 
wants to “pitch in” and help and be cheer- 
ful about it if the time ever comes when he 
needs some one to lean upon. 


—_——_-0-—-—_—_ 


Poetry and Corn 


Perhaps we are going to add to the 
variety of our tables as a result of the high 
cost of living. In New York city, where the 
agitation of the food shortage question is 
acute, they are asking themselves if they 
cannot profit by taking a few notes of ex- 
perience from the South, where corn is 
turned into any number of palatable 
dishes, from the famous hoecake to the 
most delicious corn muffins. Here is the 
New York Mail going over to the side of 
corn as follows: 

Dr. Barnard tells us cornmeal at 8 cents 
a pound is equal in value to two loaves of 
wheat bread. 

Based on food value, corn in the form of 
meal or hominy is the cheapest foodstuff 
obtainable today. 

The South knows corn. To the North 
and West it is little known comparatively. 

Again Dr. Barnard tells us 3 cents’ 
worth of cornmeal contains as much nutri- 
ment as 91 cents’ worth of at 50 cents 
a dozen, or 56 cents worth of round steak 
for which you pay 30 cents a pound. 

The high cost of living touches every 
pocketbook. If you would lighten the 
strain on your purse study the virtues of 


The COrn. . i 
Today the American housewife uses 10 


pounds of wheat flour to one pound of corn 
—corn of which we have an ample quantity 
and wheat of which there is a scarcity that 
approaches famine. , 
Commneal at 3 cents a pound is equal in 
food value to six pounds of potatoes, for 


a which the housekeeper today pays 20 cents. 


It is equal to a pound of cheese, for which 


she pays 25 cents, 30 cents or more. 


It is equal to six pounds of bananas, 11 


" pounds of oranges, 14 pounds of cabbage. 


Pig It requires 4 1 
ith material for a 10-year.size. Price, 10 
Patterns number and give size in 
ns Ap feane *s Fruit Grower Co., 


The corn that we cook into corn cakes, 
that we eat as hominy and mush, costs 


" only one-tenth as much as some of our 


breakfast foods. 
Cornmeal and hominy contain twice as 





much fat as any other cereal except oats, 
and the world knows the worth of oatmeal. 


_A man tells an experience of his early 
life which he says has been repeatedly dupli- 
cated. When a small boy agp a& man 
injured in a gruesome accident. His first 
feeling was one of repulsion for the poor, 
mutilated object. But when he was com- 
manded by a physician to assist him on 
the case, there being no one else at hand, 
he obeyed, and discovered to his surprise 
that as soon as he had laid his hand upon 
the tortured body, in help, he felt his loath- 
ing turn to compassion. If we find it dif- 
ficult to love our fellow men perhaps the 
fault lies in us. Perhaps we are not giv- 
ing them the aid that we should give, or 
perhaps we are giving aid only at long dis- 
nce, 
a ee 
The Old Arm-Chair 
“T love it, I love it! and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize 
I’ve bedewed it with tears, I’ve embalm 
it with sighs, 
’Tis bound by a thousand bands to my 


heart; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would you know the spell—a mother sat 
there! 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair.”’ 
Eliza Cook. 


Clean Up The Garden Before it is 
Plowed 

Before plowing the garden patch this 
spring rake together and burn all the dead 
vines, grass, sticks and any other sort of rub- 
bish, and you will save your plants from 
hosts of plant pests. Scientists at the 
Ohio Experiment Station have found that 
cutworms, and adult tarnished plant bugs, 
squash bugs, cucumber beetles, Colorado 
pate beetles, Harlequin cabbage bugs, 
ean leaf beetles and other insects live 
during the winter in trash about the 
vegetable garden. Clean culture also tends 
to prevent many fungous diseases, as wilts 
and rusts, from spreading. 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 

Hardy Everblooming 25° 
ae 


own 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION a 





108u Pansy Plan’ 

15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, alldifferent, 25c. py 

Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guaran 
factir a cust always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 3] Springfield, Ohio 








A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


Beauty to Gray ended Hale 
LA 50c. and $1. at. auenine, ‘} 


“% 99 ends RATS, MIC 
ROUGH ON RAT Don’t Die in the 
Unbeatable tor. Prairie Dogs, Go 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc, The ized Standard Exterminator 
at Drv © Counter Reores, Economy Sizes 25c. 60c. 
Smalll5e, Used the World Over. Used by U.8. Gov't. 
Rough on Rats Never Falis. Refuse ALL Substitutes, 


10 Named Gladioli for 25¢ 


20 sorts, all different and fine, 25c. 
30 Gladioli, 30 sorts named $1.00— 
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0 New Giant Montbretias for 25c. 
a a aha 60 Bulbs for $2.00. 
Big Catalog of Flower and 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 





Cannas, Eities, etc. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, BLY. 
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Here’s a Danger 
Spot — Watch It 
ii 


The garbage can is a 
| menace to the health of 
lui §=6your family. The foul 
odors it emits, brings 
around flies—noted carriers of 
disease germs. If you sprinkle 
your garbage can every day 
with 20 Mule Team Borax 
you'll find that it will neutral- 
ize foul odors and keep the 
flies away. Of course this is 
but one of the many uses for 


Wy 
| N) 
H 


MULE TEAM BORAX 


Its greatest use is in the laundry and kitchen. This Borax is the 
greatest known water softener. It saves soap—saves scrubbing, 
makes the clothes white and scrupulously clean. This Borax 
sprinkled in the dish water will relieve 

you of a lot of disagreeable work. 


20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips 


Soap in chip form. Saves you soap 
cutting. Blended in the right propor- 
tions, one part Borax to three parts 
Not a substitute for 
Borax but a time, labor and money 
saver that will pay you to use every 
the picture of the 
famous 20 Mules on each of the above 


of pure soap. 


wash day. 


packages, 
Sold by ail deaters 
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Tes deaee Gang Se ue Grates ant 
‘oultry 


sides iseatersied in tha lotoed bola? 
country that is in etter Ww 
is doubtless in the mind of so many people at 
this time of year that we are giving the 
letter and Mr. Green’s answer herewith. 

Dear Mr. Green: I am just recoverin 
from sickness—the latest of a number o 
bumps which we have had to meet in our 
ten years of married life—and most of my 
convalescent hours have been spent in 
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life. I cannot regret this important step 
since my city experience develo my 
faculties and enlarged my horizon. After 


ten or fifteen years of city life I had for- 
gotten most of the hardships of farm life 
and fell into the habit of dreaming as you 
are dreaming of rural showers and sunshine, 
of inspiring sunrises and sunsets, of the 
call of the cockerel in the early morning, 
of the singing of the birds and the buzzin 
of the bees along the lanes and fences fill 
with shrubbery, of fishing and hunting ex- 
cursions, of pleasant drives to the postoffice 






of the possible possession of a few 


and to the church and to the neighboring 


Bismarck come into bearing much earlier. 
As a rule the slower the growth of the tree 
the quicker it comes into bearing. -But 
apple and pear trees can be forced into early 
bearing by annual cutting back of the past 
season’s growth to a moderate extent. 

I always advise the beginner to start in 
a small way. Even though you planted 
but a hundred black cap raspberry plants, 
a hundred or two of two or three varieties 
of strawberries, a hundred or two of cur- 
rants, blackberries and aig you 
could gain experience by this small planting 
and could increase your planting from the 


, and how to 


acres of near the 
have derived 


get the most out of them. 


great pleasure in readi rd of ; : 
our = I Made ey sea f Pay By to the farm gladly with the necessity of | When you move to your rural home learn portation 
Fruit Growing,” shortening my days of learning over again that farm life is not all whether there may be a man in that locality creation of a 
irritation the few weeks by dwelling try or yey eee that a 

on those experiences and others, and build- /arge part of it is laborious and 


ing a little place, in my ination, which 
ay sometime be Home, with fruit, flowers 
and chickens. 

My husband is in business here, but 
owing to the present stress of times, it 
takes about all « can earn to maintain our 
(rented) home, and keep our four babies 
and selves in our happy, respectable man- 
ner. It is not enough to provide for the 
future. 

Now, if my dream materializes so far as 
to secure the few acres I so covet, will you 
assist me in helpful suggestions as to the 
various trees, etc., that will bring best and 
—s — Very respectfully yours, 


how quickl 


the 
coral 





Mr. Green answered the writer of this 
letter as follows: I am interested in your 
description of your circumstances and your 
ambition to own a little land to be devoted 
to fruit culture, gardening and poultry 
keeping. I feel, however, like cautioning 
those who are dreaming about rural life 
but who have not had actual experience. 
There is a vast difference between dreaming 
of an enterprise and of tackling it earnestly 
and meeting successfully the trials and 
tribulations of actual life on the farm. 

Having been born and brought up on a 
farm and having lived on the homestead 
farm, taken an active interest in working 
it for many years, I left the farm for city 


mers. 


raspberries, 


waiting, 


towns and cities, and of the 
that might surround me. T 


en I 


sometimes painful, and yet I can 
say that the happiest years of my 
life have been spent upon the 
farm, and I ar sure my wife will 
make the same statement as re- 
gards her experience. 

How can anything be more 
poetic than dreaming of growing 
strawberries? How quickly they 
start growth in the spring and 
this is followed by 
the mass of white blossoms, soon 
transformed into globes of 
or ruby. But how prosaic 
is the backache which occurs 
in weeding these berries over and 
over again, and in picking the 
fruit and getting up early in 
the morning to sell it to consu- 


In reply I will say that there is nothin 
that brings quicker returns in the way o 
fruit than the strawberry. Next in order of #bout methods. 
quick production are the red and black 
i and next the blackberries, 
currants and grapes. Of fruit trees 
peach comes into beari 
unless it may be the dw: 
certain varieties of apples that come into 
bearing much sooner than others. The 
Spy produces only after many years of 
while the 
McIntosh, Fameuse, Baldwin, King and swamp the market but as yet there is very 


quick 
pear. 


Wealthy, 


— neighbors increase of your own plants, which is highly 


went back desirable. 
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competition 
more keen. 
Other growers, too, are taking advan of 
improved methods of growing and packi 
apples. Thus it is that le the ann 
output of apples upon the markets is not 
increasing to any t extent, the amount 
of well-grown, aikqretel, and well packed 
fruit is on the increase. 

This, again, might seem appalling to the 
producer of apples if the increasing con- 
sumptive capacity of the apple eating public 
were not taken into consideration. This, 
indeed, is the one thing which has made 
possible the continued high prices of apples, 
attr ng been improved means of trans- 

ve both tended toward the 
eater appetite on the part 
of the consumer for apples and 


helping him are also i 
in the marketiag field mu 

















apple products. 

Improved means of refriger- 
ation at storage points and while 
in transit have also aided industry 
by opening the way to more 
distant markets and by ex 
tending the life of storage fruit 
even into the summer months. 

———o 
A Wagon For Burning Brush 

The upper photograph on 
this page now a device used by 
a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
when pruning his orchard. The 
device consists of a plain wood 
platform bolted to an ordinary 
spring wagon which has attached 
to it an iron wagon in which the 
brush is burned as fast as it is 











who has had some experience in fruit grow- 
ing who can aid you in planting and advise 


The northern part of Wisconsin is severe 
on plants, vines and trees. You should 
the bear this in mind and if possible do not 
est of all] locate out of the safety line. Much can be 
There are #ccomplished on ten acres well managed. 


_———_0O-—_——_—_ 
No Surplus of Good Apples 


Banana, annual supply of apples would undoubtedly 


remote possibility of such a thing as this 
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You can’t afford to take a chance with an unknown 


cheap spray pump, and perhaps ruin your crops or not get 
results, a the foresi ? to you = ta age very best you can buy— 

ioneers in the spra ildi 
p sp tae sel ban the 45 years of pump buildi 


Write us for the new M 
most — ~ edition we have ever pu 


-—You finda Pum 
iy one 
hy 


er 
and many other practical features found only on the 
ories for all kin i isi 


ray Ca’ 
ished 


enemies, which will assist you in your spraying. 


MYERS LARGE 
CAPACITY 


n 
‘s just off the press res 
. Then make your selection from the Myers Line 


het cates 


es, Hose 





MYERS AUTOMATIC POWER SPRAY RIG 
Equipped with Duplex or Triplex Pumps 


F ig 


100, 150 or 200 GALLON TANKS, 


HOSE, EXTENSIONS, ETC., 


READY FOR 
ENGINE AND 
TRUCKS 


% G ae ae 
a. OP 


e150 | 


PUMP 


Fett eio obo. 150 RANGE | 


Ww 


ORKS 


experience. 
cheb best and 


Bucket and Bar- 
Hand Pumps and 
with Automatic Pressure Control, 
lyers; also Nozzl and Access 


infec . 
YOW =m h C No. SP17— This is the one we want you to have 
ee gives much valuabie information, formulae, etc., and many fine illustrations of plant and 


=» ST. ASHLAND. OHIO. 


ever occurring, says Indiana Farmer. 

A study of the actual situation shows 
that the acreage of both bearing and non- 
bearing trees in: certain localities is de- 
creasing at fully as rapid a rate as the 


is due for the most part to failures on the 
part of orchard owners in these sections to 
roperly spray and care for their trees. 
nsequently fruit production these 
orchards becomes unprofitable and the 
orchard is left to run to weeds or is cut out 
altogether. I, myself, have seen acres of 
orchard in what was a few years ago one of 
the most densely set producing counties 
in the country, now going to waste and ruin; 
unsprayed and neglected in every detail in 
which care should be given. 

This, alone, would be sufficient to counter- 
act the great increase in the acreage of non- 
bearing trees which have been set, to say 
nothing of the increased demand. This 
demand, due both to advertising and to an 
increasing population, is in reality growing 
at a much greater rate than is the pro- 
duction of commercial apples. 

But aside from the good which better 
spraying and attention to cultural details 
are doing, the grower must take into con- 
sideration that these very things which are 


An increase of 44 per cent in the present Th, 


acreage in other sections is increasing. This . 





cut. The iron wagon is made of 
24 gaugesheet iron and two pair of old harrow 
wheels. The owner also has a pair of shafts 
to use on the iron wagon when trimming 
grapevines and raspberry bushes. He says 
that he has saved its cost several times over 
in pruning his 18 acre orchard. 
_———_0O-—-—-_" 
Pruning And Spraying Made These 
Orchards Pay 

Does orchard pruning and spraying pay? 
e answer is found in the results Ap C0 
operative experiments conducted by the 

issouri College of Agriculture in forty 
orchards. These experiments extended over 
a period of three years. They show first, 
that a neglected orchard is about the most 
unprofitable thing on the farm, second, that 
the best managed orchards are producing 
more profit per acre than any other farm 


crop. 
The average returns ae acre of these forty 
orchards during the last three years has 
been as follows: Properly pruned and 
sprayed areas, total received, $176 per acre; 
net profit, nothing. 

In order to obtain records of the results 
part of each orchard was allowed to remain 
in its previous condition—not pruned and 
not sprayed. The experiments, in view of 
the results obtained, show conclusively 
the advantages of renovation. ; 

—_——_——_0-——-—-———"= 
Possibilities of a Backyard 

A reader of Green’s Fruit Grower write 
us that he has planted on the back part of 
his city lot 8 dwarf pear trees, 4 dwarf apple 
trees, 6 plum trees, 6 peach trees, 7 cherry 
trees, 12 grape vines, 10 gooseberry bushes, 
10 currant bushes, a number of climbing 
roses, garden roses and flowering shrubs. 

_————_0-->>—"—" 

“Harden off” young vegetable plants by 

moving them from hot-bed to cold-frame. 
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Draw the Brush Out of the Orchard as Soon as Possible After the Pruning is Done 
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AUTOMOBILE RULES 


A Few Valuable Pointed Suggestions 
from the Studebaker Farmers’ 
Almanac . 


Don’t run on the battery. 

Don’t let the clutch in suddenly. 

Don’t advance the spark too quickly. 

Don’t race the motor when shifting gears. 

Don't abuse the brakes. Apply them 
Ot shift into or out of reverse when 
the car is moving. 

Don’t drive fast on wet pavements—the 
ar is liable to skid. 

Don’t start on a trip without a full gaso- 
line tank and plenty of oil. 

Don’t descend extremely steep grades 
without shifting into one of the lower gears. 
"Don’t use dirty water in your radiator. 

Don’t turn corners too rapidly. 

Don’t use dirty gasoline. It is well to 
grain all the gasoline you put in the tank. 

Don’t run the car if you detect some 
wusual sound—investigate. 

Don’t get water into your carburetor or 
om the magneto gear when washing your 


car. 

Don’t use the brakes too much. Slow 
down the car by means of the clutch and 
throttle. 

Don’t let your steering rod connection 
loosen up so that your wheels wobble. 

Don’t pass street cars while they are 
tking on or discharging passengers. 

Keep to the right and pass to the right 
of vehicles going in the opposite direction. 

Signal and pass to the left of another 
vehicle going in the same direction. 

Upon signal from a vehicle in the rear, 
pull to the right and allow it to pass. 

Signal vehicles in the rear before slowing 
down or stopping on the public highway. 

Slow down when approaching any cross 
wads obscured by trees, shrubbery or 


Be cautious approaching public meeting 
places, such as churches, halls and hospitals. 
Stop. Come to a dead standstill when a 
ian becomes confused in front of you. 

Stop, look, listen and think, before 
ing car tracks. Don’t take chances. 
Don’t allow children to operate your car, 
to do so might amount to criminal neg- 


ce, 
The most effective safety device known 
“7 careful man. Get the “Safety First” 
it. 


In turning corners to the right, turn as 
war to the right side of the road or street 
% possible. In turning to the left, always 
pass the center of the road before turning. 

In cities, never stop your machine unless 

are headed to the right of the street. 
ever pass other cars at the intersection 
streets in the business district. Wait 
your turn. 

Never leave your machine standing in 
he street with the motor running when 

is no one in it. 

Never stop your machine at the corners 
_ in cities. Never stop in front of a 


ost of the materials recommended to 
t motor car radiators from freezin 
ve a detrimental effect on the parts whic 


they touch. However, denatured alcohol becam 


lax-free ethyl alcohol) gives good results 
ut injury. A quart to each gallon of 
vater is sufficient. 
About Tires 
The extra tire which every autoist should 
tary with him should be used to replace 
te of the service tires at regular intervals. 
The tire removed should then be gone over 
id put in condition. The spare tire should 
ways have the paper in which it is packed 
4 tire jacket on it. 
Tire chains are a safety device of un- 
ted value, ze remember that they 
jwenconsiderably the service life of the 


After the puncture in the inner tube has 
’ Tepaired the tube should be rubbed 
nih s0ap-stone and allowed to lie for some 
“he in & cool place. 
Jack the machine up for winter and save 
Of a set of new tires in the spring. 
en a tire is changed, if the dust cap 
Valve washer are slipped between inner 
ene © blow-out is sure to result 
sie Point w washer and cap lay on 


Don’t make a practice of running in the 
Wicks. It is a sure way to ruin a tire. 


——_———— 
Help Yourself 
This is not a plea for successful medioc- 


PP, but it is a'plea for a better study of 
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the science of “distribution’”’—the placin: 
of one’s abilities correctly, where they wi 
be used to the greatest mutual advantage. 
It is not probable that the business man will 
seek out your abilities—and immediately 
recompense you accordingly. It is up to 
the woman of education or potential ability 
to seek her best opportunity painstakingly 
—to prove her worth in the specific direc- 
tion in which she thinks herself capable— 
and to sell her services in a businesslike 
manner for what they are worth. To this 
extent every woman can be her own ‘‘voca~ 
tional guide’’—to study the market for her 
abilities and sell them wisely. 


—- OC 
The Price of Apples Sustained 


The quotations for apples in the New York 
market indicate that the prices are being 
sustained notwithstanding the fact that 
foreign shipments have been greatly if not 
entirely reduced. Baldwin apples are quoted 
at $4.00 to $4.50 per barrel; Rhode Island 
Greenings at $5.00 to $6.00 per barrel; 
other’ varieties $3.50 to $4.00 per barrel. 
Fine eating apples, per bushel $1.75 to $2.00. 

_——_0---_—- 


Perhaps those who heard the condemna-~ 
tion, “I was hungry, and ye did not give 
me to eat,” failed to see the hungry one 
simply because they were not looking for 
him, their eyes being upon their own de- 
sires. Perhaps they would have had com- 
passion on him if they had noticed, but 
were too occupied to see the wistful eyes 
watching their feast. The condemnation 
rests upon them just the same. The op- 
a of service that is lost through 

eedlessness or stupidity is just as tru 
lost as if it had been neglected pte 4 
wilful cruelty. 
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lished happy homes and never regretted 
having married. If the man is worthy, if 
the girl loves him, and if he loves her, and 
the girl is willing to yield somewhat to the 
different tastes of an older man, and if the 
older man is willing to compromise some- 
what in his tastes and habits to meet the 
views of a hts. wife, I see no reason why 
these two people of different ages should 
not marry. _ 

It is possible, however, that your friend 
may be older than fifty years. Most men 
at the age of fifty years can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from men of thirty-five or forty 
years of age. As men advance in years they 
are apt to have a greater desire for home 
life, for quiet and ease, and less desire for 
traveling about the world, for evening par- 
ties, concerts or other entertainments, 
whereas the young wife is apt to have a 
fondness for society and desires to be con- 
tinually on the go, either in traveling, auto- 
mobiling or some other means of entertain- 
ment, The younger girl should bear in 
mind that the more cieas man is fixed in 
his ideas and in his habits of life and cannot 
be changed in his habits and views so easily 
as @ younger man could be changed. You 
should take these things into account in 
deciding whether to accept the attentions 
of an elderly man, also the fact that the 
older man is more likely to be an invalid 
later in life. 

To take an opposite view you will be apt 
to find the elderly man better established 
in business and with a better developed 
character and more stability, with fixed 
habits, than a younger man. it you marry 
al ym man of about your own age you 

ill find him undeveloped. It is impossible 
for any person to prophesy as to what the 








A Double Row of Rhubarb Between Rows of Cherry and Plum Trees 








Should a Young Girl Marry an Old Man 
Dear Aunt Hanna:—I read your valu- 
able advice in Green’s Fruit Grower every 
chance I get and enjoy it very much. I am 
a girl past eighteen. About one year ago I 
e acquainted with a man fifty years 
old. I see him two or three times a week in 
a business way. In our dealings he is very 
kind to me and shows a liking for me in 
every way. He is a man of good habits and 
unencumbered. He has a lovely country 
home to take a wife to, should he ever de- 
cide to get married. I am considered a good 
housekeeper and love home better than any 
place else. I always try to wear a modest 
dress, having no use for the style of the 
resent day. I don’t want to get married 
or a few years, but should he ask for my 

company what had I better do? 

Indiana. 


Aunt Hanna’s Reply:—I must again cau- 
tion you as I have cautioned other girls not 
to make too much or expect too much from 
the attentions of men or the courtesies they 
extend to you. I have known girls who, if a 
man should look their way admiringly or ex- 
— ee aan eae ¥ comet eneNs, would 

thinking that it might result in iage, 
whereas the man might not have the slighs ht- 
est idea of marrying the girl or of continuing 
his slight attentions. But the question 
which arises here is an interesting one. It 
is this: Should a girl of eighteen receive the 
attentions of a man fifty years old, or marry 
a man of that age? 

I know of marriages between people of 
about the ages mentioned, who have estab- 


young man’s future may be. He may be 
— success or he may be a great failure, 
whereas the more elderly man whose hab- 
its and character are can be judged 
more correctly as to what he will achieve or 
what he may amount to in years to come. 
An elderly man should be possessed of 
larger experience and better sense and 
should prove a wiser counselor for the young 
wife, who could look up to him with ter 
respect and greater ations of wise 


counselings than she could to a young man. 


The elderly man is apt to be established 
in business and to have laid by a compe- 
tency which the younger man not ac- 
complished. This should be taken into 
account, but I do not advise any girl to 
marry a man simply use he is well es- 
tablished in business and able to provide a 
good house for his wife. 

Taking a wide view of this subject, it 
must be conceded that other things being 
equal, it is desirable that the man and his 
wife should be of nearly the same age, but 
that the husband should be five or tén years 
older. We can see that this is the case if we 
would assume that all the young girls of the 
country were married to men thirty years 
older than themselves. With this broad 
view of the subject, any thoughtful person 
would conclude that such unequal marriages 
were not desirable, but there are many ex- 
ceptional cases and yours may be one of 
these. There are many instances of young 
men marrying women more than twice their 
age and these people seem to get along well, 
but it is far more objectionable for a young 
man to marry an elderly woman than for an 
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elderly man to marry a y girl. 

A girl much younger than i am, seated 
near me, suggeste that it would be much 
safer for a girl thirty years old to a 
man fifty or sixty years old than for a girl so 
young as our correspondent, who is only 
eighteen years old, for the reason that the 
young girl cannot’ know her own mind 
nearly so well as a girl of thirty years. The 
younger girl may in a few years meet a man 
of nearly her own age, may fall in love with 
him, and this might t in serious com- 
plication that would break up two and 
sibly three lives. You will see therefore 
that, as I have said many times before, 
making engagements to marry is one of the 
most serious problems that can come before 
& man or woman. 

_——-0-—-—_—_—_— 
Sickness on the Farm 

An eminent physician has gone so far as 
to say that a man has no business to be 
sick—especially with certain diseases—and 
science has established the fact that a lar, 
percentage of mans ills are clearly avoidable, 
which backs up, in a way, this physician’s 
statement. 

When a person overeats, or consumes too 
much rich food, no one but himself is to 
blame for the billious attack that quite 
frequently follows. 

_ Many diseases follow unsanitary prac- 
tices of one kind or another, particularly 
typhoid fever, which, nine times out of ten, 
can be avoided, and which is usually the: 
result of drinking impure water or milk. 

It is most important that every unsani- 
tary feature about the home be eliminated 
as soon as discovered and this is particularly 
necessary on the farm, where it is often 
difficult to get a physician on short notice. 

One of the most common causes of sick- 
ness on the farm, and one perhaps not full 
realized is the outhouse. The open vault 
breeds all sorts of germs, and bacteria 
which filter into wells and cisterns. This 

lace in the summer time is feeding grounds 

or flies and insects of all kinds which later 
may get into the house and onto the food. 

In the winter time invalids and frail 
people are quite apt to catch colds resulting 
in pneumonia and other ills from being 
compelled to use the outhouse. 

However, the outhouse has been an in- 
stitution with us for so many years, that 
we have perhaps become accustomed to it 
and so failed to realize the real and startling 
dangers that surround it. 

Fortunately, science has come to our aid 
with the invention of a chemical indoor 
closet, which may be set up anywhere in the 
home, and which gives all the comforts and 
conveniences of the regular sewage system 
types in the city. They are the ex- 
perimental stage and are giving excellent 
satisfaction to thousands of users. 


—_o—_——- ‘ 

Every one knows the value of the health- 
giving apple. But few people know that 
or very nervous people, a diet of nearly 
all apple—cooked or raw—and an absti- 
nence of meat will soon prove a very great 
benefit to them. 
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EGG INSURANCE 


Ship by parce] post or express in 


Common Sense Egg Carrier 
5 f 1) 
feria, Banple Sarrier 306 ih session, Matoning Won BBe. 
Also have Egg Crate of exterior wood for continuous parcel 
or express its, Circular C on request. 
COMMON SENSE EGG CARRIER 
240 Tenth Ave. New York City 











GREEN’S COCKERELS 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Brown Leghorns 


This breed is the ‘‘Old Reliable,”’ Best Birds for 
farm or home raising. Good layers. 


Cockerels: $3, $5 and $7 
Eggs for Hatching: $2 per 15 


You get the best birds by 
ordering now! Send today! 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

















‘Home Canners Attention 


fruits and vegetables in sanitary cans» 
seal with the H & A Double Seamer, Hand or 
Belt power. Write forjillustration and prices. 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. 
47-C First Street, 
Builders of the H & A Steam Pressure Canning 
Outfits. 


aumm TREES 
Catalog free. LEWIS ROESC 
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SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand 99% Pure 

For Orchardists and the Man- 

ufacturer of Spraying Material 
Battelle & Renwick 


80 Maiden Lane, 


A SMALL FAR 


mate. Rich soil. Low prices. Easy terms. Sure profits, Hospit- 
schools and churches. Write for our 
free. ©. L. SEAGRAVES, 
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Sedinetolel bad 








yo 
soil conditions of Bucks 
that this is a prosperous farming and fruit 
section. This country is located not far large 
from Philadelphia. 


Please let me know ® scan opinion of my 
ass. 


te. aged 








DAKOTA HARDY 
Does Not Winter Kill 


ALFALFA 


Our Disco Alfalfa and Seed Book gives full information about 
Dakota G Baltic and Registered Alfalfas, Sent free. 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED Co. 


MITCHELL, SO. DAKOTA 





808 LAWLER STREET 


you speak of who 
you. I always 





50 High Grade Flowering Bulbs 
Oxalis, Begonia, Gloxinia, Glad- 
jolus, other kinds, Asparagus, 


OLD HOMESTEAD NURSERY. 








The winters would 


machine can domore and 
work than 10 Men with Hoes! 


Fruit Growers! Gardeners! 
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Letters 


Starting a Fruit Farm in Another 


Will you give me a little advice on 
purchasing a farm? I am a man of forty 
ears of age and although in very good 
ealth during the open season, 
winter comes I suffer with the cold. I 
i used to the sudden 
changes during our winters. My physician 
advised me years ago to seek a milder cli- 
mate, but I staid in my present location be- 
cause I had two very aged grand-parents to 


away. 


I could succeed on a small 
fruit farm of twenty to thirty acres and sup- 
of four all aged people? 
ve an uncle who wishes to live with 
He once owned a fruit ranch in Cali- 
fornia and made a success of it and I think 
his experience would greatly assist me in my 
undertaking. I would be able to purchase 
less | & place and could pay cash if not over $3,000 
and have as much more for working capital. 
I believe one would be much safer in not in- 
vesting over half of his money in the farm. 
I have had a little experience in raising 
small fruits and considerable experience as 


y idea is to purchase a small farm in 
Bucks County, Pa., as I would not be far 
from the large markets and the climate 
would of course be much milder than here 
in Massachusetts. I am afraid to go much 
further south as I realize that conditions 
would be so widely different from the east 
that I could not make a go of it. 
have always been used to 
e have no extravagant no- 
tions, and can live within our means. We 
are all workers and it seems to me that I 
might succeed at fruit-growing and squab- 
raising in a new location. ‘ 
I might add that I have been breeding 
pigeons for the last ten years, and have been 
successful up to the past year, and now the 
in has soared so high that we can 
ds meet, so in my new location 
I would only erect a small p i 
breeding stock to sell, and I can produce and 
judge a good utility pigeon with any of them. 
Do concerning the 
unty? Am told 


t and raise 


_Teiative 
ence in 


fruits will be of great help to 

hesitate about advising any- 
one to move from one part of the country to 
, Since it is impossible for anyone to 
foresee conditions in the new territory or 
locality to which he is thinking of moving. 
be milder in Bucks 
Pa., than in Massachusetts. It is 
hat one can jump on to a good 
opportunity to purchase just what he wants, 
no matter where the locality may be. It is 
also difficult to sell the 
short notice on fair or profitable terms. My 
experience briefly stated 
to sell or buy considerab’ 
taken to find a purchaser or to find the pur- 
chase that is in every way desirable. 
hia might furnish an excellent 
have learned that the larger cities 
are often better supplied with small fruits 
and other fruits than many small vi 
Massachusetts or other eastern states, there- 
ble that you might 
t for your products in Massa- 
unty, Pa. I have 
squabs or pigeons 
igeons as pets. 
regards your health, I am situated 
urself. I find the winters at 
Y., quite severe and liable to 
affect my throat, but so far I have ate 
serious complications by inuring myself to 
the climate, gettin 
in the open air and 
dress. 


In summing up, I will say that you have 
first the difficulty of selling your property rasp 
where you now are, and second in sp’ 
just what you want at a fair market 
price in Bucks County, Pa., where you de- 
sire to go. I have no knowledge of the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil of Bucks County, but 
I assume that it is good soil. Do not buy 


resent home on 


is, that if one wants 
le time should be 


hile 


in 


ave a 


daily and exercising 
very discreet about 


when 


I 





Green’s Fruit Grower. 
From Our Readers 


‘Prudent questioning is the half of knowledge.’’—Proverb 





Our Personal Service 


Department 

Green’s Fruit Grower has re- 
markable facilities for doing per- 
sonal service for subscribers. Any 
person who is a paid in advance 
subscriber for Green’s Fruit Grower 
and writes us enclosing a two cent 
stamp, will get a prompt reply, no 
matter what the subject is, but we 
assume that questions will be 
mainly in regard to fruit roving 
and to the purchase of lands an 
advice as to where best to locate. 
It is possible that a subscriber may 
through this personal service get 
information that may be worth to 
him $100 or even $1000. 

Please bear in mind this Personal 
Service Department of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. When you write us 
be sure to enclose the address label 
from a recent copy of your paper 
showing that you are a paid in ad- 
vance subscriber. If your subscrip- 
tion is not paid in advance, send a 
dollar with your question, to renew 
your subscription for three years. 
Address Personal Service Depart- 
ment, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Last 
Black | 
Moving Trees | oer 

I have two Baldwin trees that I would & dean ct 
like to move to another part of my land, § Would 

The trunks of these trees measure 534 inchg plants t 





in circumference. Could you advise me hoy &f and I wi 
to move them this spring? C. F. G., Mag, § —L. W. 
The main point in moving trees is tt ® Weak 
cut as few of the roots as possible and to ‘ake gvere p 
along as much of the soil in which the root, your | 
are now growing as possible. would su 
We would suggest that you prepare the ff i four f 
holes for planting before you dig up the treg plenty o} 
and as soon as the trees are removed from 
their present position cover the roots with 
burlap while moving them. 
In planting them see that all broken roots § I have 


are trimmed off and that the soil is packed ted t 
well about the roots in their new position, the | 


It would be advisable to cut back the & these bla 
trees somewhat severely before transplant § wild plun 
ing in order to lessen the demand on the Binot. Do 
roots for nourishment for the top. By doing at it doy 
this the tree does not suffer from the loss ofa J, Maine. 
few of the roots which are necessarily cutof § Cut do 
tree that i 


in the transplanting. 
—-—_—_0-->-—-——- 
Red Ants Destroy Strawberry Plants 
Large red ants build their 





is probabl 
rest of you 
The only 
knot 







nests B blac 
around the roots of my strawberry plant everal inc 


and make their mounds cover the crown isfoct your 
and stems and sometimes the leaves of the Bat. by di 
plants. The plants and berries wither uff ive ible, 
and die. When they are pulled up, the roots the tree is 

















real estate until you have seen it and inves- 
tigated carefully, considering every point 
of advantage or disadvantage in the new 
locality. Those who have relatives depend- 
ing upon them as you have should think 
many times before changing their habita- 
tion. You can get some information in re- 
gard to Bucks County, Pa., from the experi- 
ment station located at State College, Pa. 
Do not forget that aged people do not fit 
into new localities and new neighborhoods 
and acquire new friends as readily as young 
people, therefore, the man who is along in 
years might for this reason feel soiaiel to 
remain among the scenes of his earlier years. 
As to what you or any other person might 
accomplish on 5, 10 or 20 acres devoted 
ely to small fruits, depends on so many 
varied circumstances no one in my position 
could give much advice. The question of 
your business ability is important and the 
character of the soil you propose to cultivate 
whether sandy, loamy or clayey, or whether 
on low land which would be affected by frost 
in late spring, or whether on sloping hills or 
hill tops. ese would all enter into the 
question, so that you see that I am leaning 
toward advisin: 
are and make the most of your present cir- 
cumstances. You should consider the ex- 
pense of moving and of traveling about find- 
ing a-new location. If you had a friend liv- 
ing in Bucks County, Pa., who could advise 
you he might be exceedingly helpful. 


——————-o0--— 


Care of Raspberries 

Last year I had a pretty patch of rasp- 
berries and they netted me quite a sum of 
money. For some reason unknown to me 
they all died. In September, after they had 
fruited some months, I cut the tops off about 
six inches from the top, for I heard that 
they would branch out better. Do you 
think this caused them to die? Did I cut 
them at the wrong time, or ought I not to 
cut them at all? I have another patch just 
coming in and I do not want to make a mis- 

again.—H. R., Mass. 





Any late summer or fall pruning which 
induces a new growth on any kind of plant, 
vine or tree, renders those plants or trees 
more susceptible to injury by winter than if 
no pruning had been given. I suspect that 
your pruning in early September caused a 
new growth and that the plants were winter 
killed as a result. The time for pruning 
berries is during the winter or early 
ring before the plants leave out, and in 
June when the new canes are two or three 
feet high, but not later than this. The past 
winter has been one of severe cold and many 
plants have been injured in different parts of 
the country. 


you to remain where you B 


are covered with hundreds of small white Bijat you ct 
eggs with the ants running over them. Ou 
pansys were destroyed for two years in the H 
same way. I noticed the same thing aroun “9 to 
dandelions, but of course they were not in 
jured.—G. W. G., Mich. Will you 
While we have never heard of req'd for Asp: 
ants infesting a strawberry bed as you de The best 
cribe par are, we believe that you couldjges will not 
get rid of them in the same way that antsptlture spres 
are driven out of lawns. plowed in. 
The method used is to pour a tablespoon §%Ughly, mar! 
full of bisulfid of carbon into holes about srggpaat the roc 
inches deep and immediately fill up thywould be | 
holes. In lawns these holes are made aboutgpches deep, 
a foot apart but we would suggest that yo ™ 80 
make one close to each of the plants that anjguches below 
infested. un north an 
The bisulfid of carbon is explosive anigee sunshine 
care should be taken to see that no lightsaj™ For the hor 

































fire is brought near it. It smothers the anliggme it may b 

within a reasonable distance of the holes ange 10 inches 

should be effective in cleaning up your strayg Manure ar 

berry bed ext trench, a 

REEDS OES, te REE BER D red. Rake 

Fertilizer for Peaches Me rh it ap 

Which is the best fertilizer for pea? or 3 inches 
trees? Cannot get enough of wood asheiBnara os. 

what other fertilizer would be best.—E. Uibtong of very i 






bs ING Se 
Prof. M. A. Blake, of the New Jer 
Experiment Station, recommends that f 
idwing kinds and amounts of fertilizer) 
applied to each acre of the peach orel 
annually and plowed under: 

Sulphate or muriate of potash, 

pounds, 
















Ground bone, 100 pounds, re the 
Acid phosphate, 200 pounds. __, HY of — 
Where the soil appears to be deficient ies, it w 
nitrogen, especially if the trees fail to m supply oth 
a satisfactory growth the first season, he n the to 
ommends that 150 pounds of nitrate of 8 eut hauled ; 





to the acre be added to the above formlSl The 
For the first two or three years, during Wl 
time a vigorous growth is especially to be 









sired on young peach trees, the addition® . The r 
fair supply of nitrate of soda is rather of the bed a: 
portant with this formula. When the WR of manure th: 








come into bearing it is necessary to 
the amount of nitrogen, or at least the 
portion of nitrogen. It is possible for 
Ing trees to make too much growth. 2x# 
sive growth may interfere with the mpe 
of the current crop, and also with the for 
tion of fruit buds for the succeeding op. 

_—_——_0-—-—->-——- 
Pruning Young Trees 

I would like to know when and how 
rune young peach and plum trees sé 
year.—N. B., R. I. ; 
Prune your trees at any conve 
time before growth is well advanced. 
winter preferable. If you reduce the 
season’s growth one-half, it is about 
can do now. This would induce § 
growth during 1917 and fruit may be 
pected in 1918. 
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) Pruning Black Raspberries be severed from the parent plant and dug FITS any 
Last spring I set out a quantity of then or left where it grew. Only young BEES PAY BIG PRO SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
Black Raspberries. These made a very Plants made last season with white roots are ‘ ¢start you right. ¢ Bend wes | | A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
drong growth, some of them sending out Suitable for transplanting. Never trans- Journal (Oldert Bee Pree tea ean yee American Bee | | to any address sent us by a t subscriber. | 
shoots probably six feet long. I gave good Plant a strawberry plant which has dark | bes primer with catalovs of supplies free. AGE neg cee Re ee 
I would dean cultivation but did not trim any. Toots for those are too old and are of no MAL, BOx 16, HamMten, Mt, —— wn aan ha 
land, § Would it be advisable to cut back these Value. Strawberry plants should be set out 
34 inches (§ plants this spring? Rows are six feet apart 8 early in the spring as the soil will do to 
5 me how f and I wish to plow between them this spring. work nicely without being too wet or sticky. 
}., Mas, & —L. W. W., i Y. Set them in rows 3)4 feet apart, 12 to 18 


es is to} Weak] sprawling bushes need more inches apart in the row. 

id to vake § gvere pruning than do strong upright ones. ee 

the roots § if your bushes made a growth of six feet, we Reply to M. E., of Vermont, about small 
yould suggest that you cut them back three fruit planting. 

epare the § io four feet to assure sized berries and =| think your plan with the old currant 





























































b.- bes plenty of room for cultivating. bushes is the right one. Do not plant any- 
Hr with aed Paglia ET a —_ _ oye - etme = 
Black Knot in Plums red and the o. thorou, rotted. 
cen rooslf Ihave two ‘young plum trees that I This advice should be continually forced Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 
is packed | planted two years ago. One of them now UPON the attention of those who are plant- 
- position the black knot. How can I prevent img small fruits especially. Think of the Sure death to tree pests 
back thf these black knots spreading? There is a }ahor saved by subduing the grass and weeds : 
ore you plant the strawberries, rasp- F , \ 

% - “ plum ere ote of black tradeing ae Sumoaba batther thas alanine a “e and money. Cheap to ship and easy to handle. 
"By doine Watt it down to prevent spreading? —C. B, t© subdue the soil after the planting has _ Cannot freeze and keeps indefinitely. Quick death to all 
be Cosi f Maine. been made, which is impossible. leaf-eating insects with absolute safety to foliage. Convenient 
ily cutol} Cut down and burn the wild plum __I would say plant 500 red raspberries, 500 —economical—safe—sure. 

tree that is covered with black knot, since it black cap raspberries, 500 blackberries, 500 

Spe yaneed ee of infection for the — ha proses ie 10 quinces, and Lime-Sulfur th 
A Plants F The only way to stop the spreading of the I should prefer spring planting for Ver- Arsenate of Lead Dry Powdered 
eir nests Bhlack knot is by cutting off the affected parts mont since you have cold winters. Plant so Tuber-tonic Fem 
rry plants § pyeral inches below the black knot and dis- that everything can be cultivated-with a one . F ungi-Bordo 


he crown § infect your saw or pruning shears after each horse cultivator. Leave plenty of room to 
ves of the I cut, by dipping them in a solution of Corro- turn around at each end. Send for our Spraying Literature 
ive Su 














a pee ye arts of Bs peal If 5 
», the Toots B the tree is y affected we would suggest 
mall white that you cut it down entirely. Raspberry Culture THE SHER W '/N - W, / LLIAM. S Co. 
hem. Will you give me instruction about caring Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 
cars -— How to Prepare and Plant an As- ‘for raspberries both black and red. Also for 675 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
ing arout paragus Bed blackberries. 
ere not i The red raspberries sprout from the root 
Will you please tell me how to make a rasp ; 
-d of redgled for Aspar. ?—R. W. R., N. Y. so badly I don’t know what to do with them. 


: The best soil is a light loam. Aspara- You can answer in next copy of Fruit i i P iL. = 
Ma us will not do well on heavy land. For field Grower.—M. J. T. f _eihaae . 
y thet Then harrow the grown) thor, Blackberries reiyuise ridh soll ad shal : | 
in. en harrow the ground thor- ackberries require rich soil and shallow F ‘ coe } : 

wghly, mark out the rows 4 feet apart and cultivation so as not to disturb the roots. { AT 
ae it the roots 18 inches apart in the rows. Old dead canes should be removed in early 19 Te » C] Op pl 0 Gucer S 
fill up tele! peed be prseryl to rauad furrow about 8 spring, srg soil pong be ape, _- from e f' ; 

ches deep, and set the plants in it, cover- Ww and grass an e ends of the canes y : (| me fi « ( 
— g them so that the crowns will be 2 or 3 should be cut back so that they are self-sup-| [i euelitas S all d G4 | | lal ) Cl al USE ; 
nts that alt inches below the surface. Rows should be porting. If you support the canes by tying \ 

in north and south, so that full benefit of them to stakes, the canes may be left longer 


3 9 





he sunshine will be secured. but even then the branches of the canes Planet Jr impleme ‘ ; 
poe For the home orden, if the bed is a small should be cut back. k J mt . nts do more thorough 
no ‘fe aafgae it may be planted’ by digging a trench — Red raspberries are entirely different from Oy work, cover three times the acreage, and 
ne holes aneor 10 inches deep. Fill this with 6 inches the black since they do not propagate from es rob cultivating of two-thirds the labor. They 
your strarge" manure and cover it with soil from the the tips of the branches as do the black caps, F . : 
at trench, and so on until the bed is pre- but from the roots, which send up new canes. . are scientific crop-coaxers—the result of 45 


ured, Rake down smooth. Mark out the ‘ : s 
Gis fost apart, and sot the planta 1 foot cmasissandleijiemsiini mA. Years experience at practical farming and 
es part in the rows, so that the crowns will be _ Fertilizer for Strawberry Plants So. Wis manufacturing, Fully guaranteed, 
oa. | QD ‘ 


- for pean? or 3 inches below the surface. Crowded Can commercial fertilizer be broadcasted 








ood as paragus beds produce late and smaller on strawberry plants in the spring before 
yest.—E. ions of very inferior appearance and qual- oo ba, gv ype ray Asa the yous 
By. t ki t 
New Jem Asparagus being a great feeder, the plants soil that is not nate rich? ere Se 
ids that Mitould be top dressed « every spring and im- (Can plants be removed from a matted = 
fertilizer Miited ately after the cutting season. The first yow in the spring before blo: i i ons 
ach orcl pring re ssoming time 
ac p dressing should be done before the plants without injury to the remaining plants?—L. rae, é a 
potash, IMMriy. fo keep down wosdss small drome, ¥° ©? Olio — 

gof salt may be used, since it does not in- . sys . 

+ the mmercial fertilizer can be broad- No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
is. Ahvof thom bear seed. that is little Sao casted on strawberry plants in the spring Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow does the work so quickly, 
, deficient lil berries, it will be better to dig them out Pefore growth begins without injury to il d th hly that i i ages. 
sell CRS niu Pe Detter to ¢ lig em out the plants. An application of 150 pounds easily and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a single 
‘ason, hemi A stein pon bt es they should Bitrate of soda to the acre is best. Plants season. Sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, 
‘trate of Olle cut, hauled a4 ree seamen | y can be removed from a matted row in the opens furrows, and covers them, hoes and cultivates all 
ove forms Aoowene iD was. after ‘tlantind the bed spring before blossoming time without in- through the season 
ie al ld «few etalk for the table, but MY © the emining plans No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel- 
ally e third year can a large cutting ——o-———— i, : ubie e ; 
additions made, The more thorough the prepara- ieeuieten tein: Coepaie Hoe Combined is the greatest hand-cultivating A > 
is ' bed at first, the heavier the coat- . tool in the world. It straddies c till 20 inch 
hen the of manure that is buried and the cleaner _ 1. We have three aluminum stew pans. : . ge bp wnewnn 
ry to kept from weeds, the better the results What things are safe to cook in them? high, then works between rows with one or two Nyy 
east the PYil be, / We hear against their use. Is it safe to wheels. The plows open furrows and cover them. ( 
ible ins We st that you write the Depart- cook fruit in them? How about porcelain The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. The /, & 2 
wth. Bs of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., °F granite ware? i if 
. the ripe their Bulletin No. 61 on mmpeben cul- 2. Some recommend the Shiawassee hoes are wonderful  weed-killers. Use these if & 
th the fort—ie: . paragus Ps Mig eRe aay or good and bad tools and cut down living costs. Wemake ¥ , Me 

Shtleatirias tess, qualities of both tree and fruit. 32 styles of seed drills and wheel-hosp— 7Y 

Tg amsPlanting Strawberries a The hag se nee _ Pe Ben various prices. y 4 
"ees ve & small plot of ? i i avis apple tree, the o, the Arkansas 
“and bow Mileve allowed +5 eos al Gare ont Black and the Black Ben Davis. Are the 72-page Catalog, free! 
trees set Puta thousand new plants. not all varieties of the old Ben Davis? Is Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual 

BI! ike to take them up in the spring the Gano a betterapplethan the Ben Davis? farm and garden work, and describes - 
, converge the ground and set the plants out 4 Is Arkansas Black still better? Is Black Ben over 70 different tools, including ly } 
ran Can they be taken up and reset? Davis best of all and good? One catalogue Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, | (iia 

vr ‘ p %6 A A Harrows, Orchard-, Beet-, and Pivot- | Zgeaies 
duce the “irs the best time to cut the new plants S#ys, Arkansas Black “scabsbadly, is ash Wheel Riding Cultivators. Write Jae —Siagy 
about sl 9# fom the runners? I have'had poor bearer and unprofitable,” while two s | postal for it today! Lf 7 


nduce HMM With strawberries.—John MoKitrick, highly of Black Ben Davis. Please tell us - ¢ 
, may be, Ohio, ’ fully about these trees and their fruit. : 
4. Can the Bing cherry be easily and suc- SL ALLEN &CO Box1107G’ Philadelphia 
“9 the new strawberry plant has cessfully budded or grafted into a Centen- 
aly or completely taken root it may (Continued on Page 30) 
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Examine the little chicks very closely for 
the small mite. 


It is best to feed young poultry by them- 
selves and not with older ones. 


Keep a supply of water before the 
young Syne 


The early hatched chicks lay the next 
winter’s eggs. 


Keep the little chicks busy by feeding 
small grains in fine litter. 


Never select the largest duck eggs for 
hatching; they are usually infertile. 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Des’c 


9 60 page book 10c. J.A. So Lay Nl CNelford, Pa. 


Leading V; money making poultry. Eggs for 
arieties, a stock for sale. Prices 
reasonable. Catalog free. H. D. ROTH, Box 7, Souderton, Pa. 
EGGS } 13, $1.00: 30, $2,00. Thoroughbred, Rocks, W ~q 
otts, Reds, Hamburgs, Brahmas, Orpingtons, 
oo Pre nne 19 varieties. 35 years experience. 
MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of @ne bred try for 39175 67 breeds illustrated 
—_ la chicka fk facts. rt ronan sock 
and hate aad te 
j years in business. se This book on! zocts. Send today, 


B. H. GREIDER, Box #4, Eheems, Pa. 


POULTRY and SQUABS for PROFIT 
Write for aw s Big Book FREE—an en- 

poultry information—written 

by aman eS knows. Leading varieties of poultry 

y= | = gens natural colors. Low prices on fowls 








VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Few, | peaee Dogs, 






































DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed to ge —, Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Roc ks, 8. C. W. Leg- 
Cc. and R. C. Reds, Ww. Wyandottes, 
W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free, 
GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R.4 Goshen, indiana 


Tells why chicks die 


o,Reshe, the expert, 274 Reefer Bidg., 
enti 


geen oe Saree 


horns, 8. 





cio beeper § -a simple omer eote oa wi whi 





World’s Champion 


‘too much linseed 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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it and fine charcoal should be 
e young chicks at all times. 


Chick size 
kept before t 


For hate purposes take the eggs from 
the hens ery Lu best. Build up; never let 
the standard down. 


If you do not grade your eggs, someone 
else will, and you will pay him or doing it. 


The bone-cutter soon earns its cost by 
converting what would otherwise be waste 
into a splendid chicken food. 


Some test the eggs on the seventh and 
again on the fourteenth days. Others test 
but once—on the tenth day. 


Mites are sure to accumulate if the dro - 
pings are not removed every week, and t 
roosts sprayed with kerosene emulsion or 
disinfectants. 


The breeding-stock should be fed, and 
compelled to exercise, as the other laying 
hens are. This insures the fertility of the 
egg and causes the chicks to be strong and 


-| healthy, which would not be the case if the 


breeders were allowed to become over-fat. 


The best way to disinfect a hen-house is 
with a good coat of whitewash, to which is 
added a spoonful of crude carbolic acid, di- 
luted in about a pint of water, to each pailful 
of wash. For inside use, it may be made by 
slaking in boiling water, then thin to the 
proper consistency for use in the spray pump 
or with a brush. 


Select a healthy hen and try her for a day 
or two on the nest before risking valuable 
eggs under her. An odd number of e 
usually eleven, thirteen or fifteen—s ould 
be used, particularly in cool weather as they 
lie in a more nearly perfect circle. 

As soon as the hen becomes broody make 
a nest for her in a separate hatching room or 
a place where the other hens will not have a 
chance to disturb her. 


The best work that can be done for fowls 
in winter is to lay in a good supply of litter 
and dry dirt under shelter. It is the scratch- 
ing in ‘the winter that keeps them in the best 
laying condition. 


Both salt and linseed meal are valuable 
adjuncts to the bill of fare, but they must be 
used with discretion. Too much salt will 
cause bowel trouble and loss of feathers and 
meal will have a similar 
effect. 

Soft shelled eggs indicate that the ration 
does not carry sufficient lime or that the 
hens are too fat. Oyster shell should be 
kept before the hens all the time. Strictly 
3 |epmaine oyster shell is not grit, though it 

to a certain extent assist in grindin 
the food. The main purpose of oyster she 
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is to supply the hens with lime needed in the 
formation of bone and egg-shell. 
—_——_O Oo" 
The Color of the Yolk 


I have been conducting a number of 
experiments to study y' atocte a “hit the 
flavor and color of eggs, o erent 
foods and flavoring ee ae t is mite 
unne to say that if eggs can be 
duced having a more agreeable flavor t a 
ordinary eggs they can be sold to special 
customers at a considerable advance over 
the usual market rates, says ‘Farmer’s 
Review.” 

The grains fed either alone or in combina- 
tion in my experiments were corn, wheat, 
oats, Canada field peas, cow peas, soy beans 
peanuts and sunflower seed. The avoring 
materials emplo $e Mies trimethylamine, 
celery oil and oil of sassafras. Beef scraps 
were fed to balance the different rations 
except in one case when smoked herrings 
were used. The green food supplied con- 
sijod of sugar beets which were readily 





Prote 


a Ouite contrary to my expectations, the 
flavor of the eggs was not noticeably altered 


by any of the rations of flavoring materials 
employed, except in one instance where 
feeding onions imparted a very distinct and 
undesirable flavor to the eggs. 

The different rations, however, very 
clearly affected the color of the eggs. When 
the grain rations consisted of wheat, oats or 
white corn, fed either alone or in combina- 
tion with each other, the yolks were so 
light colored that the eggs would be quite 
unsuitable for fancy trade. When the 
grain supply consisted entirely of white 
corn, the yolks were very light’ colored. 
while on the other hand the feeding of 
yellow corn imparted to the yolks that rich 
— color which is so desirable.—A. E. V. 

ois. 


_—_—_—_—_——_—O" 
Effective Method for Destroying 
Poultry Lice 

All species of lice which infest poultry w 
may be quickly destroyed by the applica- 
tion of a very small quantity of sodium 
fluorid, according to the annual report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
just issued. Entire flocks of ge were 
cleared of the parasites in this way and 
were found to remain free when ordinary 
precautions were taken against reinfesta- jn 
tion by contact with infested fowls. 

In connection with this work the ento- 
mologists of the Department made the 
first complete studies of the chicken mite 
and determined that it depends exclusivel: 
upon the fowl for its food and will not devel- 
op in any stage on filth or similar substances. 
In tests of a large series of insecticides it was 
found that a few thorough applications of 
crude petroleum to the interior of poultry 
houses will completely destroy the mites. 

—_——_0-->-->—~ 
Winter Onions for Poultry 
By John J. Tatke 

Here’s an idea—what about winter onions 

no ultry? Poultry keepers who have 

onions declare they are a most wonder- 
ful help for increasing the production of eggs. 
It is a well advised fact that onions chopped 
fine and fed once or twice a week will greatly 
increase the number of eggs, if fed during the 
winter when a good ration of green feed is 
most scarce. 

The suggestion should be sufficient, but 
perhaps a few extra words would be well 
said. Supposing you have a small space to 
spare, some out of the way space, what I ad 
could you grow that will produce a bi 
return upon the same ground, and with t 
same care, as will be returned with loadin 
that space into winter onions. I say 
that you cannot mention another crop. 
Along the fence, here a nook, there a corner, 
any old place where the ground grows fine 
weeds, profits will come if that space is set 
to Winter Onions and they are given suffi- 
cient care the first season to give them a 
start. A start is all that is required. They 
will help themselves ever afterwards. 

In the above I stated that Winter Onions 
will grow without care once they get set, 
bué I always give them the attention of 
keeping the bigger weeds from among them. 
I however let them shift for themselves 
otherwise, letting them spread as they will. 
In tk fall I take the spading fork and dig 
what I feel I’ll need during the freezing 
months when the ground is solidly frozen. 
These I store in a cellar or shed as conven- 
ient. In the shed I pile straw over them to 

revent hard freezing and often thawing. 

dig the onions here and there a forkfull 
being careful to allow enough to remain for 
multiplyin ng for the next seasons’ crop. The 
onions will in this way continue spreading 
from year to year until a solid bed is formed. 
Spread manure over the onions left in the 
ground during the fall and winter, bein 
careful when using poultry manure to spre 
o- it very thinly. Poultry manure is always 
dangerous to use over growing crops as it is 
so strong it sometimes kills the crop. Onions 
will stand considerable of poultry manure 
however. 

I find using a sausage-grinder (food chop- 
per) to be the most convenient way of chop- 
ping the onions. A good big machine will 
— them quickly. Where the flock is 
arge, an extra large food chopper with belt 
power and a small gasoline engine comes in 
mighty handy. A large quantity may be sa 
chopped at one time. These may be suc- 
cessfully kept provided they are left to freeze 
and are put into an earthen-ware crock or in 
a wooden keg. They will form the corrosive 

in galvanize ‘vessels and must not be stored 
in these. About half of a morning’s feed 
half and half each, of onions and ground 
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feed will make a splendid mash. Feed thiy 
two or three times a week. 

Summing up, when planning the season; 
crop this spring, supposing you consid 
getting a good start of Winter Onion 

lant sufficient of these to give you an ide 
what they will do in the future with yoy 
flock. It won’t be an expensive trial, to say 
the least, and I believe, once you give th 
try-out you will grow the Winter Onion 
not only in the fence corner, but in the beg 
garden soil as well. I consider these my 
most paying garden crop. Easy to groy, 
easy to harvest, tears to grind them, but 
best of all, eggs to gather. 

—_—— 0" 


Give the Hen More Attention 


On the farm, where the poultry have been 
pooetying good care, and have been gi 
oe mee return in profits for it, it would by 
1 to take steps to increase the accommo 
Gatiena, Go into egg and poultry produ. 
tion on a large scale. Before raising a mud 
larger flock, be prepared to handle it to th 
best advantage. Have sufficient quarterst) 
house the birds properly. Crowded winte 
quarters would be less profitable than 
small flock with sufficient room to exer¢ix 


dear ones, 
tly no sig 
the chicks 
incubator 
Plan to hatch a double supply of early Ew dy 
chicks next spring, making sure that bil them 
eggs used are from only the strongest, mol minutes so 
vigorous working hens. The chicks musth chop them 
ven a chance for a healthy rapid growl tike one sn 
y preparing for their coming months | 
. ot eggs are laid. It is a mistake to hatd 
aphazard from anything and ey 
thing, just because you want a lot of chick 
The 200-erg hen is a possibility when 
lection and breeding are given the necessaniiy 
attention. The few who took up this lee nixture with 
breeding, with such startling results, somlgrprised to 
created a spirit of emulation among othligow and hc 
fanciers. Now there are a great many flocs, 
of pure-bred fowls that have been line br a will ; 
for egg production for years. » feed occa 
mpegpientij=apenre hitds if you : 
Unwholesome Germs in Eggs. Ay 
are accustomed to think of an egg in ant 
broken shell as sealed from contagion 
absolutely pure and wholesome, but m 
may not be the case. We are told now 
men of science that poultry feeding up 
the refuse of stables and upon diseased 
or decayed meat is liable to produce 
wholesome eggs, that is eggs which conti 
ison germs or germs of disease. Its 
in hand therefore to see that our poultry 
° fed pure, wholesome food and not upon 
— food, especially decaying at 
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By H. L. Kempster 
Millions of chickens are lost each ya 
because of improper methods of feedit 
Some of this loss can be prevented by tb 
the plan of raising chicks which has bag... ut not 
worked out by the Poultry Department, r within I 
the University of Missouri. ¥ will food 
Chicks should not be fed until th ; affec 
yor der or ~ % - and then sho 8.—M. | 
ceive nothing but fine, white grit. 
stimulates the digestive organs and ret stp of 
them for food which is to fo llow. The its egg she 
feeding should be a mixture of three pil content: 
finely cracked wheat, three parts fil done ape 
a corn and one part steel cut oats,i intendot t 
ome of this mixture or commercial chia), "38 applied 
food should be in the litter at all times#@,, th conten 
to encourage the chicks to exercise. Hinata’ C888 | 
Twice daily the chicks should tice : 
rolled oats or a mixture of three parts DM. 
crumbs, three parts corn bread and o- ; 
boiled egg. This mixture may be f 
it may be slightly dampened with sont 
Young chicks should always have 4 me ' 
clean drinking water or if possible 
skim milk or buttermilk. These should 
kept in a vessel so constructed that 
chicks cannot get themselves wet. 


—_———_—_0-—-—--—-——- 
Activity Indicates the Laying 4 
Activity is the life of the laying hen 
her Behiv iy Carsontany so does her egg} 
duction e hen that stands aroul 
day, and scarcely has enough energy 
food placed before her, is never a la Ne 
s C. 8, Anderson, Colo. Agl. 
ying hens should never be fed in 
quan uantities as to satisfy their pf 
ole grain should be fed very spé 
the morning, and heavily at ni 
not only keeps the birds more active nn 
the day, but a heavy feed of grain at 
keeps their bodies warmer. 
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‘Straw, hay, alfalfa chaff, leaves and cut 
rn stover all make good litters. Shavings 
god sawdust are not best because they tend 
fp pack, and also hold dampness. Regard- 
iges of the kind of litter used, it should be re- 
gewed frequently and never allowed to be- 

badly contaminated with en oe 

Exercise can be further encouraged by 
spending a head of cabbage, or a few 
pots, above the reach of the hens. At 
putchering time a part of the offal, or a raw 
bone ag, vy a similar way, will keep hungry 
hens on the jump most of the time. 


———o 
Green Onions for Young Chicks 

Young chicks require a quantity of green 
duff in their rations and, after experi- 
menting for a number of seasons and con- 
yinced there is nothing that will equal 
mions if properly prepared, and young 
chicks reared with onions added to their 
diet you will never find any cases of gape, 
yorms or bowel trouble. 

When at your eggs lay aside the 
dear ones, but be very sure there is absolu- 
tly no sign of life in these eggs, then after 
the chicks have been removed from the 
incubator and received their first feeding of 
git and a few feedings of what ever food 

ou have chosen take a few of the eggs and 
wil them thoroughly fifteen or twenty 
minutes so they are meg f hard and dry, 
thop them up, shells and all very fine then 
fake one small onion for six eggs and chop 
this in the same manner adding to the 
whole enough rolled oats to make a rather 
dy flakey substance. 


M® As chicks for the first two or three weeks 


whould be fed five or six times each day you 
will be able to alternate the onion and e 
nixture with grain and you will be pleasant 
@rprised to see how the little fellow will 
and how well and vigorously they will 


ou will also find the onions very good 
» feed occasionally to the larger growing 
birds if you feed a noon day meal of moist 
sh.—J. B. Bacon. 
_—_— OO" 


Incubating and Brooding Chicks 


The breeding season is again here and if 
i are using an incubator you will do well 
again freshen your memory on these 


Leave the chicks in the incubator in a 
mi-dark room for twenty-four to thirty-six 
urs after they are hatched, the quiet rest 
ill give them a good start. 
Have your brooder disinfected and the 
tat up ready for the youngsters, but 
utch it well as over heating is just as bad 
i little chicks as a chill. 
Keep a close watch for insects as they 
ty quickly take a chicks vitality and 
manently retard its growth for the 
. season and cause the bird to be a 


t but not least, keep plenty of fresh 
ter within reach and feed only clean 
holesome foods, as sour, musty or tainted 
ods will affect its system as quickly as 

8.—M. E. Bacon. 
—_———_-0O—_—_"" 

The shells of eggs are porous but nature 

its the egg shell in a way to partially pro- 

Mt its contents. If the eggs are washed 
natural protection is largely removed, 
elore cays should never be washed un- 
intended to be used speedily. Almost 
way‘uing applied to eggs that will tend to 
¢ the contents hermetically sealed will 


the eggs from deterioration, but the 
phic on — Lor poyee a oa 
ie “ay be must have no odor. the 
i; age dium has an odor it will be conveyed to 
<o fed ath interior of the egg. Water glass would 
ih sour lie be the best medium for protection 
ht ve acceler applied to the shells of the eggs. Al- 
oasible any druggist can tell you about water 
en sh and how to use it. 
cted that Use 
we. Whitewash or Kerosene 
db free use of whitewash or kerosene 
aying F does wonders in getting rid of mites 
aying hed. h used spotoughly over every bit of the 
or of the hen’s home. A ‘clean house, 


es her eg6F 


h energy 
Meal m the 


er & 


torments is a real blessing 

ns. Puts money in your pocket 
The hen mite or red spider feeds 
poor hens at night while they are 
egg yield is largel 
Sometimes the hens are ki 
te; ected 


reduced. 
by mite 
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iat, tot paying ae the necessities of 

7 keeps most of us poor; it is paying 
the luxuries. —The Youth’s Companion. 
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Why Farmers Should Plant Trees 


“Why do not more farmers plant tre~ ~ 
is the question that any one would .watur- 
ally ask when looking at the various places 
on the farmer’s land where trees would in- 
crease its value, by rrccecting exposed 
areas, controlling erosion, conserving the 
water supply, and adding to its attractive- 
ness. Many farm homes need trees for 
beauty and shade. Trees should be planted 
to provide shade, too, for the animals. 
Often in winter they would be much better 
for a wind-break of evergreens, for it has 
been proven by tests that the animal that is 
warm and comfortable will not require as 
much food as the one that is exposed to all 
kinds of weather says ‘Pennsylvania 
Farmer.” Then again they should be 
planted for their commercial value. Fence 
rows might, in a few years, produce dollars 
where now there is nothing. Farm wood- 
lots are deteriorating that should be re- 
planted as the larger trees are taken ‘out. 
On every farm where there are stony, hilly 
fields that will’ not produce satisfactory 
crops, and which never should have been 
cleared, such land should be reforested. 

The kind of trees which the farmer should 
plant depend on where he intends to plant 
and for what purpose. There is many an 
orchard or fruit garden, planted in exposed 
areas, that would be winter-killed if it were 
not for a wind-break of trees. For this pur- 
pose Norway spruce is ideal. It is perfectly 

ardy, grows on any kind of soil, and under 
any conditions. For a wind-break they 
should be planted about 6 feet apart. In 
fields where erosion is taking place, trees 
with large root growth should be planted. 


Luther Burbank 


While I have known Luther Burbank for 
twenty years through correspondence, I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting him 

ersonally. A few years ago on his way 

rom California to New York City he did me 
the honor to call at my house, but I hap- 
pened to be absent at the time and did not 
see him. 

He is a bachelor, I am told. He is not 
over medium height. He seems to be rather 
frail physically and possesses a nervous tem- 
perament, which keeps his mind under a 
continuous strain. His enthusiasm for his 
work, while doing much to keep him youth- 
ful, is a drain on his strength. There never 
was a more enthusiastic horticultural ex- 
perimenter than Luther Burbank. It is en- 
thusiasm which has carried him so far along 
the roadway to success. No one without 
great enthusiasm can hope to succeed in any 
enterprise. 

While Charles Downing succeeded by 
grafting in making one apple tree produce 

fty varieties of apples, I am told that Lu- 
ther Burbank has succeeded in making one 
apple tree produce 500 varieties, but this 
may be a slight exaggeration. 

It is not unusual for Mr. Burbank to have 
upon his extensive grounds many thousand 
new varieties of plum, peach, pear, apple, 
quince and other tree fruits in addition to 
many small fruits. He has trained his eye 
to such an extent that he can go over the 
rows of seedlings and pick out during the 
season of growth those that are most fable 


25 


to produce superior fruit. This process 
might seem to be impossible, but those who 
pod aaa hw pes on worthless 
ings and the leaves of superior i 
can readily understand how Mr. att 
makes these ee, which thousands 
of varieties are destroyed where only a few 
varieties are p for further tests sim- 
ply ae of peculiarities of foliage and 


growth. 

There have been notable hybridizers of 
fruits and flowers before Mr. Burbank’s day, 
but none of these men of early date have 
been so widely known and appreciated as 
Luther Burbank. This is partly owing to 
the fact that he has been well advertised. 
He appeared at a time of great interest in 
fruit-growing and had the ability to make 
pert and attractive statements which were 
eagerly published by the press. He was also 
a talented lecturer. It is seldom we find a 
man who is talented in so many ways as 
Luther Burbank. His competitors were per- 
haps ag 4 talented Saag pe ge wy valuable 
new fruits, but they not the ability to 
make themselves known as has Luther Bur- 
bank. But even Mr. Burbank, accom- 

lished as he is, has given intimations of 
ate that he is not a financier. 

“Luther Burbank, His Life and Works,’ 
by Henry S. Williams furnishes interesting 
information about this talented man.— 
Charles.A. Green. 


Buckwheat hulls make very good litter 
for young chickens. 
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Black locust, on account of its great root | SK 


growth, is just what is needed to control | Fa 
in other situations this very |) 
When | / 


this, thoug 
root growth would be undesirable. 
the farmer studies the situation he will find 
that there is a tree for every use he wishes. 


—_—_—0O 
A Successful Orchard 


Luther E. Hall, of Ionia, Michigan, has 85 | 


acres in orchard of which 60 acres are Spys. 


He has one 20-acre orchard 25 years old that | Aig 
has borne 12 successive crops, and each suc- | | 


ceeding crop was heavier than the one which 


preceded it. The trees are 40 feet apart each | jj 7 


bes says “Pennsylvania Farmer ”’ 

r. Hall does not believe in fillers, but 
grows annual farm crops. ‘Before I sold 
an apple,” he said, “I had sold enough farm 
crops to pay cost of orchard.” en the 
trees come into full bearing 
sown to Canada peas and “ho 
The older orchards are plow 
vated every two years, and sown to clover 
and rape about the middle of June. Five 
to eight hogs to the acre are turned on to 
consume the clover and rape, and this feed 
is supplemented with corn three times a 
week, The hogs are nearly as effective as 
arsenate of lead in eliminating codling moth, 
and Mr. Hall has never had a tree injured by 
the hogs. ‘The trees are headed six feet 
high, but when loaded with fruit the limbs 
nearly touch the ground. 

—_——_-O—_——""" 

It is just as important to rotate garden 
crops as field crops, and it is certainly a 
great mistake to plant the same crop on the 
same ground three or four seasons in suc- 
cession. 


Do not prune lilac, syringa, spirea or any 
shrubs which bear flowers on the wood of 
last year. Spring pruning will mean no 
flowers this year. 


Make the most of your porches this sum- 
mer. Begin to plan now. Plant some quick 
owing vine for shade. The common lima 
an vine yields bountifully of its fruit and 
the foliage is both beautiful and dense. 
—_———_0-—-—-—_—_—_ 
Two Characters 
By Marvin L. Piper 
Old Grumble lives in the alley 
That is named after him; 
Where evil spirits rally 
When the daylight groweth dim. 
He grumbles ’bout the weather, 
And the wer everything goes, 
And take it all together 
He’s a croaker of woes. 


Young Cheerful lives in the valley 
Where lovely flowers bloom, 
And love and sunshine rally 
To banish care and gloom. 
With words and deeds of kindness 
He cheers the passing throng; 
And scatters joy and 
With his jolly laugh 


ess 
and song. 
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Poultry 


Every poultry keeper should read the 


American Poultry Advocate 


It ad page ny: monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and is de- 

to the interests of all practical poultrymen. It is 

ultry work to the beginner 

how to 

cost, how to feed to get best results. SECOND TO NONE 

to — raisers. It will help you to success 
try. Regular price $.50 per year. 
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BRIER Sats 
are known to be among the best friends 


it would be almost “oo to produce 
very 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


It isa handsomely illus- 
I honey production, and to home interests. 
It is known throughout the world as LEADER IN ITS FIELD. It tells its 


e t the most (in health, pleasure, and money) out of bee- 
ns Whether you have one hive or a hundred you will want to 


can 
poultry will be very helpful in keeping the 
orchards and fruit fields free i ft 


Raising and Bee Keeping form an ideal 
combination, and we have therefore arranged with the pub- 
, lishers of these leading bee and poultry journals to club their 
journals with Green’s Fruit Grower, at a special oe price. 
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subscription is expiring right now or not, it will 


1 year from their present expiration dates. 
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orchard work. Do your tree 
tow cultivating faster, easier and better. 
Fruit men declare the Martin the finest 
tool for orchard work. Saves money and 
time. Does better work—helps to bring 
bigger fruit production, 


The Finest and Most Rapid 
Worker for Orchard Cultivation 


Read This Martin is the finest 
and most tool Pi A kd Ihave 
ever seen. ‘ecan now work the orchard better 
in four or days than we could in twelve days 
py J aay t leaves the ground smooth so 
Working it ill be much easier.’’ 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. R, B. HUTCHINSON. 
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A Series of Blunders 
By J. E. Ryan 
While I could never be classed as a fruit 
grower I have made so many attempts to- 
ward suy plying our own home with apples 
and small fruits, with all these attempts 
ending disastrously, that I am therefore set- 
ting my experiences down here in order that 


that | others may profit by my mistakes. 


We are dairy farmers but appreciate the 
value of a well-kept orchard and so practi- 
cally without exception during the last fif- 
teen years we have every spring received 
from six to twelve apple trees bought from © 
nurserymen, and these were we seam: then 
out in as correct a manner as our knowledge 
of_fruit permitted. 

Amerie to this we should have a well- 
bearing orchard today, but—we have three 
four-year-old apple trees which are thriving 
fairly well and that is all. The reason for 
this is, that the only place which seemed 
available to us for an orchard was in an open 
space surrounding the farm buildings and 
to which the cows had access. Sometimes 
the trees lived two or three years doing very 
nicely but in the end the cows “got” them 
breaking them off, snapping branches an 
finally ruining them completely. 

At last we awoke and realized that the 








trouble with our fruit-growing was not the 
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entire United States were afflicted with 
this dread malady which gnawed at their 
vitals and would ultimately cause their 
death. The amount of it was the only sure 
way to avoid “Black Heart’? when buying 
trees was to obtain them from the nursery 
which he represented. It seems that his 

ople had discovered a method of grafting 
armed only to them which made the disease 
called Black Heart run away and hide. It 
would have nothing to do with their trees 
at least. We were satisfied a long time 
ater that his nursery did know the “graft- 

’ business to a 

"hasther of this agent’s new ideas was 
that we had been making a mistake in 
planting our fruit trees in the spring. 
Plant them in the fall, he said, and he would 
replace any that died during the next five 
years. (He got his coin quicker by fall 
delivery, this being the month of August). 

Well, it sounded so plausible that we 
ordered a nice little orchard, as did most of 
our neighbors, planted them in November 
packing some good hard frozen chunks of 
earth around them, and setting them out in 
our new, fenced-in plot. I can say one thing 
for that agent, the trees didn’t die of Black 
Heart, they succumbed to exposure. Not a 
tree that he sold in the locality budded forth 
the next spring and if we could have found 
our friend with the drawl he might have re- 
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Compare this Farm Home Surrounded by Fruit and Shade Trees, with 
The One on the Opposite Page 
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trees but the location and we resolved to set 
out a real orchard in a small field devoted 
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exclusively to that purpose and fenced off 
from cattle interference. This, I think, was 
a step in the right direction ‘put we were 
not destined to be fruit growers for just at 
this time along came a nursery agent who 
wore the most expensive clothes and pos- 
sessed a tongue more oily than I have ever 
been able to discover in the head of any 
other human being. 

He staid for dinner and told us in his 
strong Southern drawl that all the apple 
trees in our locality were slowly dying— 
dying of “Black Heart’’ he explained. In 
fact, he said, that most of the trees in the 
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placed them, but his presence at that time 
was as hard to locate as was the disease 
called Black Heart in the trees which he 
had sold. 

So you see, there are at least two things 
which can make you fail in fruit-growing— 
wrong location and buying from an unknown 
nursery. If the knowledge of my mistakes 
will help others to avoid similar ones then I 
shall feel that their detriment toward me 
has been considerably lessened. 

—_—_—_—_—_—O 
Made Tenant a Partner 

Making the tenant a partner in the farm 
business has worked successfully for four 
—_ on the farm of Robert E. Booth, Vice- 

ident of the City Center Bank in Kansas 
City. Mr. Booth owns a farm of 220 acres 
twenty miles southeast of Kansas City. He 
found that he couldn’t live in the city and 
conduct the farm successfully with hired 
help. He tried leasing it at an annual rental 
and the tenant neglected the buildings, the 
fences and took all he could from the land 
without returning anything. Then he 
happily found the solution. 

ust four years ago Mr. Booth entered 


-|into a five-year partnership contract with 


Edward Davidson. Mr. Davidson had been 
employed on the farm at $40 a month 
to do such work as Mr. Booth directed. Mr. 
Booth owned the livestock, implements and 
feed on the place. He sold a one-half inter- 
est in the livestock, implements and feed to 
Mr. Davidson, taking his note for it at six 
per cent interest. 
Half the Ownership, Half the Profits 
“Mr. Davidson furnished his labor and I 
furnished the farm,’’* Mr. Booth said re- 
cently. “Each furnished one-half the stock, 
equipment and feed. If any extra labor is 
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gecessary, I pay my half. An accurate 
geount is kept of all the products and live- 
dock sold from the farm, and after the ex- 

are deducted we divide the proceeds.” 

One year Mr. Davidson e $100 a 
month. During the entire four years he has 
aye more than $60 a month. He was 
paid a month before the partnership 

ment began. There is his interest in 
& increase in the livestock besides. The 
ggreement has worked so successfully it 
bably will be renewed when the first 
fre ears’ lease expires in another year. 
“There is a big advantage to the land- 
gwner in having the tenant or the partner 
just as much interested in the land and the 
ck as the land-owner. The tenant 
as a direct and financial interest. He is a 
ner in the business. He must stick to 
te ob and show a personal interest if he 
desires to succeed. If he takes measures to 
increase the fertility of the soil and makes 
more corn and hay, it helps him. He knows 
he is going to be there five years and longer 
a partner if he does his job well. 
“Tf he goes out cold nights to save a calf, 
he has saved his half as well as mine. Our 
igferests are mutual in that farm and the 
estock and crops. We can talk over 
ings that are to the best interests, and 

versa. We are working together on a 
mon ground, each understanding and 
ging in sympathy with the interests of the 
ther.” —‘‘Weekly Star.’ 


: nn 
Nut Bearing Trees for the Fann 
By W. L. Haisley, Ind. 
The growing scarcity of nut bearing trees 
roughout the rural districts of many states 
puld be a subject of real concern. Here in 
liana we were once blessed with a variet 
ithe various wild nuts that showered their 
y down from the branches of the shag- 
lurks, the butternut, the black walnut, the 
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man and will grow better than those dug 
wild from the woods. The wild nut trees 
have very long tap roots which drive straight 
downward into the soil to a great depth in 
most cases. Very small trees may some- 
times be successfully transplanted but the 
larger ones usually die through the neces- 
— cutting of this main tap root and the 
lack of laterals. The nursery shagbark or 
chestnut is usually grafted on a different 
shape of root and makes a more branching 
root system that stands transplanting well. 

The English walnut is being rather widely 
planted in many of our Hoosier cities and a 
= number of young trees will soon be in 

aring. They are standing the winters 
seemingly as well as the other native sorts 
and the growth is rapid. Why cannot the 
farmers avail themselves of this opportunity 
to provide a supply of these delicious nuts 
for themselves in the future. 

The one great handicap with the farmer 
seems to be his stock. The horses and cows, 
pigs and calves are allowed the run of the 
entire farm at certain seasons either care- 
lessly or accidentally and browsing stock 
are the enemies to young trees. The farm 
residence and other buildings on the up-to- 
date farm afford a good windbreak in most 
cases sufficient to shield at least a few choice 
sortsof nut trees where no other space is 
available. But for the stock many other odd 
corners might be utilized for the poten 
One might it seems provide a sort of protec- 
tion for a few years till the trees had made 
sufficient growth to prevent browsing avd 
ee Old discarded rolls of wire fenc- 
ing placed about the trees would serve as a 
barrier and means of protection in the back 
corners of the farm. 

The commercial price of nuts should be 

uite an inducement to plant a number of 
these trees. The demand has been steadily 
increasing for some years due no doubt to 








Compare this Farm Home with the One on the Opposite Page. 
Would You Rather Call Home? 
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stnut and the chinquapin oaks. The 
h spaces of the forests were often full of 
hazel brush from which great clusters of 
¢ hazel pods filled with brown nuts could 
gathered in the fall. But with the fur- 
et clearing of the wild growths many of 
hut trees went too and we can but feel 
t much of the glory of the’sunny autumns 


average farmer might well arrange to 

it a few of the choice nut bearing trees 

and future fruitage about his 

me and also in the fruit orchards. Not 

Since we were privileged to reside in a 

ol Michigan city for a time dur- 

the early fall. Many of the streets of 

tity were shaded by chestnut trees and 

ig this autumn the young folks had 

n harvesting the crop that cost no 

‘anything and certainly gave a lot of 

wire. It seemed as roel a breath of 

might have pervaded the denser 

Hons of that great city and brought with 

the once popular rural pastime. 

city dwellers have done the 

can do, and the farmer who is so for- 

we a8 to own “gece of land can do a 

ae deal more. ere the crowded ur- 

i can boast of a a a of trees = 
can plant a whole grove an 

the shade for his stock during the hot 

Months if necessary. The grove 

‘Actas a sort of windbreak in the winter. 

gaspotfor a young nut orchard, 

bee any waste corner on the farm may 

Utilized. Stock and saecialty hogs 

the young trees more or less by 

ng and biting about the base of the 

nif The trees will not cost any great 

Procured from some reliable nursery- 


the growing scarcity of the wild trees. The 
farmer and small town resident have been 
forced to forego their once annual pleasure 
of ranging across country for the one time 
abundant harvests and now buy this plea- 
sure by the pound at the store. One of our 
chief aims should be to procure trees and 
once more provide a good home supply of 
this most delicious tel nourishing of edo, 
——_O-—_——_ 


Shipwrecked Seven Times 


Charlie Gunn, a well known Liverpool 
seaman, has been through more big wrecks | 
than any other man alive. He was on board | 
the Titanic when it sank in mid-Atlantic; | 
he was a seaman on board the illfated 
Empress of Ireland; and he was rescued from 
the torpedoed Lusitania, to mention three 
of the biggest disasters at sea within recent 


years. 

Although he has been twenty-eight years 
at sea, and during that time has been ship- 
wrecked seven times. His first shipwreck 
was when on the sailing ship St. Kilda, 
which had a mast torn out of her off Cape 
Horn some twenty years ago. 

Recently he was appointed to an Admir- 
ality transport, but the other seamen re- 
fused to let him stay, for they asserted that 
something would happen to the ship if this 
modern Jonah was on board. So the Admir- 
ality had nothing to do but discharge 
Charlie Gunn, and send him back to the 
merchant marine.—‘Tit Bits.” 

—_——_0--—-———- 


Good Short Stories 
Light-hearted Bill Thompson was light- 


what it is cracked up to be.” 

“What is the trouble?” asked a bachelor 
friend. 

“Money,” said Mr. Thompson. “The 


wife is always asking for money. Morning, 
noon and night; breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per; awake and in her sleep, it is nothing 
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but will I give: her money.” 
“Well,” said the bachelor friend. ‘What 
does she do with all that money.” ~- 
“T don’t know,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“T have never given her any yet.’’—Ex- 
change. 
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Better Disking 


All easily possible with 
the right tool. Bigger 
crops always follow bet- 
ter disking; and thorough 
cultivation with one trip 
over, instead of two, is a 
worth-while saving in 
cost. Are you using the 
machine for better disk- 
ing—that isthe CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) Double Action 


Disk Harrow—the original double action 
harrow? It’s the farmer’s greatest time 
and labor-saver in his most important work. 


Disk Before Plowing 


as well as after,with a CUTAWAY (CLARK) Double 
Action Disk Harrow; makes plowing easier, gives 
better results. Every particle of soil is thoroughly stirred 
because the rigid frame—a patented feature—forces the 
rear disks to cut just between the furrows of the fore disks, 


Cutaway 


Double Action 
Disk Harrows 


penetrate deep because of the cutlery steel disks forged sharp. 
The dust-proof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect 
balance make it noted as a light draft implement. If your 
dealer hasn’t the genuine CUTAWAY, write us direct. Send 
today for copy of new free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 


6515 Main Street 


Higganum Conn, 


Maker of the original Clark 
Disk Harrows and Flows 














hearted no longer. 
“Marriage,”’ said Mr. Thompson, “is not 
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On Buying a Farm 

There are a t many things to take 
into semeinietion to the buying of a farm. 
The markets, the roads, the schools and 
churches, the kind of people in the neighbor- 
hood, the character of the land, all these 
are of vital importance to the success and 
future welfare of one’s enterprise, says The 
Farmer’s Guide. It may not be of much 
profit to get good land at a reasonable price, 
that is so far from markets and with such 
r roads that crops can not be transported. 
The character of the schools and churches 
have a very important bearing upon the 
character and development of children, and 
one must live and deal with neighbors, so 
they should be of the kind one would wish 

to have his children grow up among. ~ 
Quite often in a new country it costs so 
much to improve the land and put it in 
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condition for cultivation that land in a well- 
developed section is just as cheap, even at 
a higher purchase price per acre. We once 
heard an old man, who had gone west in 
the early days and spent the greater part of 
his life developing a homestead tract, say 
that what the pioneer farmer did not pay 
for his land in money, he more than made 
up in hard work, privation and hardships 
in getting it into a state of profitable culti- 
vation and in bringing about livable condi- 
tions for his family. 

Good land, = located, is always 
worth a high price. If it is a good farm, 
well-equipped with buildings, and is situ- 
ated so the owner and his family are in 
touch with progressive citizenship, it is 
worth years of toil and even privation if 
necessary to pay ‘or it. But one is never 
justified in making a sacrifice in the educa- 
tion of his children and in the happiness of 
his family to secure land at a bargain price. 
Health and happiness are essential to con- 
tented living aad: to be contented and happy 
should be more desired than to acquire 
success and wealth. 








—o 
Soy Beans in the Young Orchard 
When an orchard is first set it is usually 
a problem to find a crop of some kind that 
can be grown among the trees that will 
bring in a little revenue off the land while 
the orchard is coming on and yet find a 
crop that will not injure the trees but will 
enrich the land. 
I have set several orchards in the last few 
ears and have tried raising different crops 
in the orchard with varying success. How 
I came to notice the effect that the crop has 
}on the trees that are in the orchard was: 
Four years ago I set two apple orchards, 
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CHOOSING BREEDS OF SWINE 


Whichever One the Farmer Selects He 


Should Develop to Its Highest 
Possible Standard 


To assist hog raisers and prospective hog 
raisers in determining the best breed of hogs 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently issued a new 
Farmers’ Bulletin 765, Breeds of Swine. 
According to this bulletin, there is no best 
Some breeds are superior 
to others in certain respects and one breed 
may be better adapted than another to cer- 
tain local conditions. The essential point 
is that after the farmer has once decided 
upon the kind of hog to raise he should stick 
to his decision and develop the chosen breed 
It is not 
feasible for some individual to raise several 
different breeds and bring them to perfec- 
tion. In making his choice, too, the farmer 
the kind of breeds 
If he 
selects one of these he is not likely to make 


to kee 


breed of swine. 


to its highest possible standard. 


should be guided by 
already established in his locality. 


a mistake. 


There are two distinct types of swine, 
acon types. 
Swine of the lard type far outnumber those 
of the bacon type in the United States. The 
lard type is preferred by the people of this 
consequently the majority of 
feeders produce a rapid fattening, heavy 
fleshed lard type. The bacon type is not 
raised extensively in the United States. The 

roduction of choice bacon is more general 
in those sections where the feed of the hog is 
more varied and where corn is not relied 


namely, the lard and the 


country, 


upon as the principal grain for hogs. 
The principal breeds of the lard t 


Duroc Jersey and Hampshire. 


are 
the Poland China, Berkshire, Chester White, 
The lard 
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A Young Pear Orchard Intercropped with Cabbage 
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both on the same kind of land. In one of 
them I raised corn and oats in rotation and 
in the other soy beans during the four 
ears. It is easy to tell the difference now 
or the trees in the orchard where the beans 
were grown are considerably larger and 
much nicer looking than the ones in the 
other orchard. 


Soy beans are the best crop that can be 
grown in a young orchard, for several rea- 
sons: First, they will grow on any kin 
of land no matter how poor it is; second 
they are a crop that has to be cultivated 
several times during the season which is 
just what the orchard needs; third, they 
will make several bushels of seed per acre 
and the hay is as good as alfalfa or any of 
the other legumes, and last but not least, 
they are one of the legumes and will con- 
tinually improve the land. 

Soy beans can be planted with a drill or 
corn planter some time during the month 
of April and ought to be cultivated several 
times during the season. They are great 
drought resisters and are an almost sure 


crop. 

I am antios another orchard of apples 
with peach filler this spring and prepared 
for it last season by raising a crop of soy 
beans on the field and found when I plowed 
it that the ground was as loose as ashes 
ee I think is a good thing for the young 


I wasn’t much of a believer in soy beans 
until I tried them but now I think they are 
one of the coming crops and will be grown 
much more in the next few years than the 
have in the past, for hay and seed as we. 
as in the young orchard.—W. B. Hutchin- 








type of hog is low set and compact, with a 
very wide and deep body. The shoulders 
should’ be full although not coarse, with full 
hind quarters and hams carried out straight 
to the root of the tail and thickly fleshed 
down to the hock. The flesh should be 
thick and evenly distributed throughout 
the body. 

The size and weight are largely deter- 
mined by market conditions. At present 


d pigs weighing from 175 to 250 pounds ordi- 


narily command the highest prices. 

The principal breeds of the bacon type are 
the Tamworth and large Yorkshire, both of 
British origin. The bacon type is very dif- 
ferent from the lard type, being longer in 
leg and body, with less width of back, and 
lighter in the shoulders and neck. The 
first impression that this type conveys is 
one of leanness and lankiness. Much em- 

hasis is laid on the development of the side 
cause it is the side of the hog that is used 
for the production of bacon. On the other 
hand, large, heavy hams are not desirable 
on a bacon hog. 

Detailed descriptions of the various 
breeds, with discussions, are contained in the 
bulletin already mentioned. 

: ee eee 

Suggestions For the Fly Campaign 

(1) Kill as many flies as possible when 
they appear in spring. ‘These first flies 
are the parents of the millions of germ-laden 
flies that will make life miserable thruout 
summer. One fly killed early in the spring 
is equal to millions killed in August or 
September. 

(2) Endeavor to prevent flies from 
sega | or feeding on the premises. Some 
flies will escape because they will breed in 
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decayed vegetable matter or in the drop 
pings of animals in the ures. However 
these will be almost negligible. 

(3) Fly traps are essential. They cate 


the flies coming from breeding places ay 












thus prevent their migrating to the hous, ve 

(4) Enlist the co-operation of __ There : 
dealers in food supplies. Show them thpeough f 
danger from flies and what may result fron” omer 






unsanitary surroundings of their premisg 
If necessary, patronize only those deg 
who keep their premises and their produe| 
properly screened. They will soon clegpMore eco 
their premises and eliminate flies if thy’ this ty1 
capstan heongat so teen in this Sag Both 
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(5) Endeavor to obtain community 
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operation in the fly campaign. not Bpe>bage 
discouraged if a few people cannot be img © Fe 
duced to clean up their premises. As som?" ~ te 
ney othe campig a ecis Mrt 

ey will readily co-operate. Sound in 
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Before the days of railroads there 
more home poms things on the fam 
table than there are today. During ¢ 
coming year there may be fewer vegetal 
dishes on family tables unless there 
more and larger home gardens planted 
spring. 
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over them i 
One-half to one pound of acid phosphiii§teep the he 
to every 16 square yards of soil, in additi@iiquires a rich 
to manure, is often advisable for the h irrigati 
garden. ble are 
‘ . user 
The roads furnish a yardstick to me roots « 
the value of any community. A  settliithe fall and s 
country that is not worth a good road isis cabbage is 
worth living in. where they a 
uired for 
The yield of staple crops per capita winter, “Y 
been declining in the United § States—diirom the gard 
that mean more farmers, better acre yieliithe second se: 
or that we are going to depend more ure. Wher 
more on imported food supplies? forun wild in 
poisonou 
Estimates on the total production off The seeds o: 
leading varieties of apples in the Uni@@@hy a8 conver 
States show Baldwins leading with inches to 3 fec 
per cent of the total crop; Ben Davis a cg be thinne 
second, and Northern Spy third. Fougm@@ tow. A r: 
place is held by the Winesap and fifth 18 nece 
the Greening. Top. The root 
men cut in ae 
Potato seed is likely to rot before Mo... With m 
minating, because of cold, wet toes are. 
planted too early. Usually potatoes i Carrots are 
planted earliest on the lighter soils me way as the 
the lower elevations. For much of @? much and ar 
state, the crop may be planted as lsle™iuMly as plant 
June 1 to 10 to best withstand heat @* Summer ar 
draught. (Cornell publication 112.) gf} 0f¢ in the ss 
is Dal tk nips. If ther 
Turtles, Hatched by Hen, Keep Ft Turnive » hors 
Mother Crazy Looking After Th@@§yit, potatoes, 
Muskogee, Okla.—Several weeks @ilishes. They’ ar 
Francis Frain found a nest with t ad are a desira 
on the bank of Frand River. He @MMinter fare, Ty, 










_— home and put them under 4 
en. 

A few days ago Frain heard 
in the henhouse, and on going out 
that the hen had hatched out the @fisis generally 
bunch of turtle eggs and was almost @@ut the usual 
trying to keep track of her strange "Mle plants are 

Soon, however, she became on ed not be gs 


y be grown eit 
br a late crop 
BC broadcast 
mY Crop has ; 










































and now she is as happy as any ts. They ma 
could be with genuine chicks. She ser buried in 9 

around the lot, with the little turtle ihe tops should. 
ing after her, and when she finds ror is desired ¢ 
and clucks, the little fellows scurry “Bris 12 to 18 ;, 


from all directions. 

anes 5 eoreaerere ; 

The ancient Greeks called the 

“The Scarf of Iris,” Iris, in their my Waar yy 

was the attendant of Jupiter, alwi er 
sented as being exceedingly bea 





Pring as the cond 
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the crop 
However 


RIL 1917 


hey cateh 
—~ and Vegetables For Winter Use 
“ oo a There are a.number of vegetables whith, 
them ¢ygHough grown in the summer, are usual 
sult front! nted for use in the following winter. 4n 
remisagidequate supply of these produced in the 
. dealesglome garden will do much to make the 
; ‘Bamily’s winter fare more attractive and 
Ao -fnore economical. ponies garden products 
es if thm thi cabbage, carrots, 
s financhill sni 5 ps tabagas. : 
Both early and late varieties of cabbage 
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sre grown extensively. In the North early 
abbage may be planted in the hotbed 
juring February and transplanted to the 

ground as soon as the soil is ready to 
be worked. For a late crop it is customary 
fo plant the seeds in a in the open 
gound in May or June and transplant them 
fo the garden in July. For cabbage of this 
character the soil should be heavier and 
more retentive of moisture than for early 
tabbage, which requires a rich, warm soil 
in order to reach maturity quickly. For 
the late variety it is not desirable to have 
too rich a soil, as the heads are liable to 
burst. Cabbages should be set in rows 30 
to 36 inches apart, the plants standing 14 
to 18 inches apart in the row. 

To store cabbage the heads should be 
buried in pits or placed in cellars. One 
method is to dig a trench about 18 inches 
deep and 3 feet wide and set the cabbage 

t with the heads close together, and 
roots embedded in the soil. When cold 
weather comes the heads are covered lightly 
ith straw and 3 or 4 inches of earth put in. 
flight freezing does not injure cabbage, 
but it should not be subjected to repeated 
freezing and thawing. Early cabbage 
tan not be kept, as it does not stand hot 
weather well. It should be used soon after 
ithas formed a solid head. 
Cauliflower is cultivated in much the 
same way as cabbage, but when the heads 
begin to develop the leaves may be: tied 
over them in order to exclude the light and 
ep the heads white. Cauliflower re- 
lites a rich, moist soil and thrives best 
der irrigation. The tender heads of this 
ere are boiled with butter or cream, 
also used for pickling. 
The roots of the parsnip are dug late in 
¢fall and stored in cellars or pits, much 
4s cabbage is, or else are allowed to remain 
where they are grown and are dug as re- 
quired for use. All roots not dug durin 
ie winter, however, should be selaoved 
om the | peat as they will produce seed 
second season and become of a weedy 
lure. When the parsnip has been allowed 

forun wild in this way the root is considered 
be poisonous. 

The seeds of parsnips should be sown as 

Y a8 convenient in the spring in rows 18 
hehes to 3 feet apart. The plants should 
ater be thinned to stand 3 inches apart in 
me tow. A rich soil with frequent culti- 

Won is necessary for success with this 
top. The roots are boiled until tender and 
nen ct in slices and browned in butter or 
basted with meat in the same way that 
tatoes are. 

Carrots are cultivated in practically the 
me way as the parsnip, but are not thinned 
much and are allowed to grow almost as 

y as planted. Those not used durin 
me summer are dug in the autumn an 
bred in the same manner as parsnips or 
urnips. If there is a surplus it may be fed 
paringly to horses and mules or cattle. 

‘Turnips are used largely in combination 
mth potatoes, cabbage, and meat in boiled 

nes. They are also mashed like potatoes 

id are a desirable addition to the ordinary 
inter fare. They require a rich soil and 

y be grown either as an early or late crop. 
or a late crop it is customary to sow the 
ds broadcast on land from which some 
rap been apa a the. North 

generally done during July or August, 
the usual time is later in the South. 
we Plants are quite hardy and the roots 
not be gathered until after several 
sts. They may then be stored in a cellar 
buried in a pit outside. Before storing, 

¢ tops should be removed. If an early 
if is the seed should be sown in 
rls 12 to 18 inches _— as early in the 

the soil will permit. 
set the plants — they are thinned to 
out 3 inches, © pounds of seed are 
qyeed to plant an acre. 

is quite similar to the turnip 
* 48 grown in much the same way. It re- 


vegetables, crops like peas, 
lettuce may be planted every three or four 
weeks, whenever the space is available. 
Some of these can be planted in the spaces 
made available by removing the other crops. 
It is better, the specialists say, to select 
half a dozen crops which the family likes 
than to grow 15 or 20. 
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Timely Hints for the Home 
Gardener 


quires more space, however, and a longer 
period for its growth. It is to a con- 
siderable extent for stock feed and has the 
advantage of being quite hardy. 


Order of Planting to Get Earliest 
Crops 

Many home gardeners are asking whether 
it is safe to plant any vegetables in the open 
while there is still some likelihood of light 
frosts. To aid these home gardeners there 
has been worked out the following grouping 
of common vegetables, according to their 
ability to withstand spring frosts when 
planted in the open. 

Group 1. Plants not injured by a light 
frost. These may be planted as heavy 
frosts are over or usually as soon as the soil 
can be put in good condition. Cabbage, 
Irish potatoes, early peas (smooth types as 
distinguished from wrinkled), onion sets, 
salad crops, such as kale, spinach, mustard. 
At the same time start in seed boxes in the 
house or hotbeds tomatoes, eggplant, 
peppers, Cauliflower. 

Group 2. Vegetables which should be 
planted only after danger of hard frost is 
over. Lettuce, radishes, parsnips, carrots, 
beets, wrinkled peas, early sweet corn. 

Group 3, These should be planted after 
all danger of frost is past: String beans, 
sweet corn (late varieties). A few early 
tomato plants may also be set out, but care 
should be taken to protect them from any 
sudden chilly weather, by providing a 
shelter of newspapers, boxes, etc. 

Group 4. This group should not be 


the sunny spaces for those which must have 
plenty of sunlight to grow and fruit properly. 


_—_— OC" 
Make Every Acre Work This Year 


Every possible acre should be set at 
work—there’s no danger of over-production 
this year. A hungry world is waiting for 
American foodstuffs. ‘Whether for in- 
ternal peace and industry or against 
foreign foes, a prosperous, profitable agri- 
culture is the best armament,’ says the 
Banker and Farmer, and continues: “It is 
not believed that our land is producing half 
what it could under more scientific methods 
whose worth have been demonstrated. 
Every banker in the United States should 
co-operate with the farmer, who has a 
patriotic, as well as profitable duty to 
increase his production of foodstuffs this 
year. 

Jn a recent bulletin, The National City 
Bank of New York says: ‘With reserves 
exhausted, and the world situation what it 
is, there is no danger of over-doing produc- 
tion, for the largest possible crop in this 
country is certain to bring remunerative 
prices. It must be remembered that if the 
war ends at any time before the crop of 
1918 is harvested there will be a great de- 
mand from Central Europe on the crop of 
1917.” 

For best results, these extra acres must be 
well-fertilized. In the words of a -close 
student of the fertilizer question: ‘The 
difference between intensive farming and 
ordinary farming is the difference between 
bumper crops and lean crops, between 
progress and poverty, in short between 
success and failure.” 

Good seed, thorough preparation and 
persistent cultivating are other details that 
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A Fine Crop of Onions Between Rows of Peaches 








planted until all danger of frost is past and 
the ground has begun to warm up. Included 
in this would be cucumbers, melons, 


squashes, pumpkins, Lima beans, tomatoes, 
eggplant, peppers. Plants of tomatoes, egg- 
plant and peppers which have been grown 
in boxes or hotbeds should be ready to set 
in the open at this time. 


In order to insure a steady supply of 
beans, and 


Plenty of Sunlight Necessary 
No amount of fertilizer, watering and 


cultivation will make up for the absence of gress 
sunlight in a garden. 
should consider carefully how many hours 
a day any part of the garden plot is in 
shadow from buildin 
least 5 hours of sunli 
for a successful garden. 
they 
For thi 
plants of low habit between tall 
plants which will shade them 
greater part of the day. As a rule, _ 
crops such as lettuce, spinach and kale do 
fairly well in partial shade, but even these 
= have ar aaa 3 
ying out e en 
shadier parts for such plants and reserve 


Home gardeners 


fences, or trees. At 
t a day is necessary 

The more sunlight 
t the better it is for most vegetables. 
reason it is bad practice to put 

owing 
or the 


hours a day. In 
therefore, use 


must be carefully looked after if we are to 
make the most of our opportunity. Now, 


let’s all buckle into the spring work with a 
will but go careful with that soft team. 


_—_0-——-——-—> 
What Farmers Want From Farm 
Bureaus 
There are three tasks to which the farm 


bureaus must devote themselves, in the 
opinion of 8S. L. Strivings, president of a 


estern New York farm bureau. The 


farm bureau must act as a leader in all 
agricultural activities of the community; 
must serve as a clearing house for gathering 
and disseminating agricultural knowledge; 
and must foster the spirit of community 


progress. su 
According to Mr. Strivings, the farm 
bureau must lead the way towards pro- 


and efficiency through co-operation— 


“they can be heralds in summoning the best 
in the country to its self-betterment.” 
Some of the movements in which the farm 
bureau may play an important part are: 
Education, ‘ 
ligious education, rural health, efficiency 
in community work, and rural conservation 
along many lines. 


community betterment, re- 


As a clearing house for agricultural 


knowledge Mr. Strivings thinks that the 
farm bureau can make use of the “experi- 
ment stations” near at hand—the experi- 
ment fields of men who have made good in 
their community as farmers. He pointed 
out that many sox atchgnese upon agri- 


e he men 


place between May 10 and May 26. 
this may be a little later than the average, 
it is probable that in most 
berry movement will reach its height about 
this time. & i 
Norfolk, Virginia, in the Carolinas, and in 
Tennessee, three of the most important 
producing sections in the United States, 
make their heaviest shipments. 


zine for about three years. 
not like to be without it, as it is made 
up of sound, and hel 
any member 
Hess, Pa. 
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who used the origi machines. The 
farm bureau should collect and use the 
highly valuable experience which often lies 
within reach of its office—the experience 
of successful poultry men, dairymen, fruit 
growers, and men who are making money 
on their crops. 

As a part of the machinery of university 
extension the farm bureau can give direct 
help to its community. To keep before the 
farmers of its community the progress 
strong minds are making in agricultural 
science, and in all those activities e i 
men and women of the country. Cor 
tainly,” says Mr. Strivings, “the farm 
bureau can keep alive a prop: da of 
rural education toward ideals which can 
not be hoped for as an immediate attain- 
ment. 

_—_—-0O-—- 
Marketing the Strawberry Crop 

The result of a detailed study of the mar- 
keting and distribution of strawberries has 
just been published by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 477. 
The material for this report was obtained 
in the season of 1915, but much of the in- 
formation contained in it is believed to 
hold true year after year. 

The investigators found that with the 
increase of the impcrtance of the industry 
more elaborate methods for the disposal of 
the crop have become necessary. Prac- 
tically every important producing section 
has one or more important marketing 
associations. These organizations relieve 
the grower of many of the details connected 
with the disposal of his crop, and in some 
cases even maintain a labor bureau for 
securing the much needed help during the 
picking season. In certain cases, too, a 
number of local organizations by concerted 
action have secured a high de of uni- 
formity in the grade and pack of the berries, 
which is reflected in the better price ob- 
tained on the markets. 

The expenses of these associations may 
be classified into certain well-defined items, 
viz.—the salaries of the manager, the other 
officers, the inspectors, and the necessary 
help, the rental or taxes on loading sheds, 
depreciation of the property belonging to 
the association, the stationery, postage, 
telegrams, and other miscellaneous items. 
The money to meet these costs is secured 
either by charging the grower a fixed sum 
per crate or else a certain percentage of the 
gross returns. Frequently there is a sur- 
plus which is refunded to the members after 
the shipping season is over. 

Another difficulty that has increased 
with the development of the industry and 
the growing practice of shipping straw- 
berries over long distances is the scarcity of 
labor at picking time. In order that the 
berries 7 reach a pent, eee in 
good condition, it is necessary to pick them 
regularly and at the proper time. The 
demand for pickers is, therefore, very 
great. On the other hand, idleness, due to 
a few rainy days, may cause the pickers to 
migrate to another section, causing con- 
siderable loss to the growers they leave. 
To offset this tendency, the report suggests 


that pickers should be guaranteed a min- 


imum number of working days within the 
limits of the normal harvesting season. 

In 1915 the heaviest shipments took 
e 


the straw- 


During this period growers in 


New York and the district around it re- 


ceived more car-lots of strawberries than 
any other city. Chicago came next, Boston 
third, Cincinnati fourth, Pittsburgh fifth, 
and Philadelphia sixth. The relatively 
small number of cars of strawberries shipped 
to Philadelphia is accounted for in part by 
the fact that this city receives large quanti- 
ties of strawberries from near-by districts 
which are shipped in less than carload lots. 
Many small towns, the report says, which 
do not now receive full carlots of straw- 
berries would probably be turned into prof- 
itable markets to the advantage of 
the strawberry grower and the consumer. 


th 
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I have been a reader of your maga- 
, and would 


for 
of the —Elias G. 









ar ee five inches in body diameter? 


fail to open nicely. 






















oad apple. 







The original and the up-to-date | quality. 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary 


M. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- perience with such gumming. 
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Safe and Sure 








nial cherry seven or eight years old and 


e buds each s ring, but they gum so and 
is it a form of - 
roses. t is the remedy?—F. G. Miller. 


Ben Davis and Gano are similar in 
quality and appearance. I am not familiar 
with Arkansas Black or the Black Ben Davis 
but my suspicion is that they are not of high 


: + b pg or cherry ow be Aye or 
__. | grafted as easily as any other sweet cherry. 
— BY CORRECTING CAUSE 5. I know of no remedy and have no ex- 


TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER EE co Bs 
Bar at Se ee pis te pak pa Soap as a Remedy for Borers 
THE NEWTON REMEDY 00., Toledo, Obie The undersigned subscriber of 


your highly esteemed journal 
would like to have information on the © 
following point: The refuse of a soap 
Q OR Q Q factory is available. An acquaintance puts 

; the refuse of home-made soap at his peach 

tA el trees and washes the stems with the same. 
Ever Ni ht He claims it to be a sovereign remedy for 
worms. His trees are certainly thrifty and 
excellent bearers. Would it be advisable to 


For Constipation apply the refuse of the factory to the os 


If the refuse of this soap factory 
contains potash, as we would naturally as- 
sume to be the case, the refuse will be a valu- 
able fertilizer for almost anything or every- 
thing that grows, but particularly for fruit 
trees including the peach. The refuse might 
be strong enough in potash to injure plants 
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BO5ee SORE gs ' 
OFFER |g 


34 VARIETIES VEGETABLE SEED#/i 
60 VARIETIES FLOWER SEED ha 
AND OUR BOOK, ALL FOR 


ONLY 10 CENTS 


This is a grand offer, made to introduce our 
fresh, reliable, tested seeds. Buy from headquarters 
and save dealers profits. , 

For only 10 cents you will receive 34 varieties of 
vegetable seed, suchas NEW STONE TOMATO, 
PRIZETAKER ONION, MAY KING LETTUCE, 
EARLY BIRD RADISH, etc., etc. We haven't the 
space to name all the varieties here, but you will get 
the above four named sorts and 30 other varieties— 
all standard and reliable sorts, fresh seed, true, tried 
and tested, and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

We are also big growers of flower seeds and are 
willing to pay you for the names of people who like 
flowers, When sending your order for the vegetable 
seeds, send us the names and addresses of 5 persons 
who grow flowers and we will send you, for your 
trouble, our big collection of 60 varieties of choice 
flower seeds. 

In addition to all the above we will also send you 
a FREE copy of-our book, which tells all about mak- 
ing big money 









































_ Send today. This offer may not appear again. 
It is the biggest bargain ever offered. On receipt of 
your order we will immediately send you everything 
mentioned in this advertisement—the 34 varieties of 
tested vegetable seeds, 60 varieties choice flower’ 
oe the book, all for only 10c, by parcel post, 


BURGESS SEED @ PLANT CO. 
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or trees if applied too freely, but the proba- A Correction 
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bility is that it is not strong enough toinjure —_Jp the February number of 


Our climbing Meteor rose has full them, which can only be learned by experi- 
menting. It might be that an application of 


——_0—-_———- 
What Strawberries to Plant 
Have two acres of creek flats sowed to 
wheat. I have thought of plowing under 
one-fourth acre of it and setting it to straw- 
berries. Will you kindly tell me what you 
think of the plan and what kind of straw- Saw Vick 
berries you would plant. The soil is a sandy of New York State. 


tory would not allow a serious waste of pot- 
ash in the refuse but that it would be almost oe 


loam. Also how many plants will it require 


and the price?—H. M., Pa. 





If you have other good soil on your farm 
I — not —_ ~ | acre of —— 
is thriving well and likely to give a good crop , 
next year. The only damian I see to the have the tendency to make the man with 
spot you have picked out is that the land is 
low. Notice that late spring frosts are far 
more serious on low lands than on knolls, 
side-hills or uplands. If I could have my 
~ choice for a location of a strawberr 


should select the surface of a hill. 


own growing. 


———O 
General Advice 


Having enjoyed and profited by 
the “Fruit Grower’ many times the 
ast three years I wish to thank you 
or the benefit derived. We have only 
a small suburban home (75x175 ft.) but on 
it we have forty-eight fruit trees including 
a dwarf I pd hedge of twenty-six or more 
trees and also a grape arbor fifty or more 
Tn fruit, we have peach, 

plum, sour cherry, quince, apricot, dwarf 


feet in length. 


apples (2) and persimmon. 


ow we are disposing of two Rose of 


Sharon persimmon (from another 
the ard) 


viding quality and 


only two or three apples. 


How should plum trees be pruned in a 


general way?—Mrs. G. S. P., N. J 





The English walnuts grown in this locality 
are not grafted. They are seedlings and 
supposed to be much hardier than grafted 
|| varieties. They bear fruit abundantly but 
cannot be expected to bear at a very early 
|age. English walnuts are an interestin, 
novelty. A neighbor living across the roa 
from me has a large tree of this walnut grown 
from seed without grafting and it bears 
||}abundantly every year. It is a very large 

ree 


Spy apple does not come into fruiting as 
early as Wealthy, McIntosh, Fameuse and 
many other kinds. It is difficult to predict 
just when an apple tree will come into bear- 


i and yoo A trees should not be 
they may be injured by 
pruning, whereas apple and pear trees are 


pruned much, as 


not easily injured in pruning. 


bed I 
ven an 
elevation of 4 or 5 feet will save a strawberry 


rop. 

It takes about 5,000 strawberry plants 
for an acre planted 314 feet apart between 
the rows and 18 inches apart in the rows. 

The Corsican, Senator Dunlap and 
Brandywine are deservingly popular varie- 
ties. If you have had no experience in grow- 
ing strawberries I advise you to plant a few 
next spring, say 1,000 plants or 500, and en- 
large your plantation from plants of your 


and we would like to place an 
English Walnut on the other site but would 
like to know what variety is best—quality 
and hardiness considered—and at what age 
it will bear, Would like a variety that will 
bear in four or five years (if only a few) pro- 
loatinae areequal. We 

are only twelve miles from New York City. 
We have a dwarf Northern Spy on Para- 
dise stock—at what age should it begin to 
bear? I have read twice lately of cases that 
did not bear till six to eight years and then 
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Every Man His Own Gardener 
Spring is being welcomed with open amy 
this year and the mild weather is going tp 


spinach and in fact everyt 


turists ronche hrmens "the idea. 


Mr. C. E. Carrothers, Deputy Seeretay 
of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, says it 
surely a solution to the high cost of 

roblem. He says all available space 


utilized. Portions of large 


be planted with vegetables. He sayi 
even the large cities most of the back 
are large enough for the raising of em 


vegetables to keep the family 
winter. 


estate men and t 


even 


“the ground is not suitable.” 


only a drop in the bucket, it can bem 
suitable. ides, it doesn’t take the nei 


aoer A noe we said that ‘‘The Ap 
this waste material to the trunk of the trees a tga: & Co. omeeae = = omy 
might ward off insects such as the fly, whose this was published we have Pp j achard 
. : eggs produce the white grub which is so in- 
My lady friends say that aluminum jurious to the roots of po trees. My as- 
makes desirable and safe stew pans, sumption is, that a well regulated soap fac- price and place of purchase of this valuable 
but they do not recommend allowing fruits, om 
etc., to stand in any kind of metal dish. 
Porcelain and granite ware make excellent ee my to extract every particle of this 
v 


dishes for stewing and the product can re- valuable fertilizer. 

a ATH TO EAVES —_ in porcelain and granite ware without 

ger. 

NEWTON'S "=; 9» Cenety Demo ‘ 2. , The ne aged y a og to the 
Some cases cured ‘ameuse or Snow apple, and to the Princess 
once: poate stoma and McIntosh. A cadens is highly attrac- 
tive as a dessert apple, white and tender 
fleshed, juicy, mild sub-acid, a reddish apple 
but not as deep red as McIntosh. It is a 


information is not correct, and we therefor 
give below the correct information as to the 


“The Apples of New York,” by 8. A 
Beach, assisted by N. O. Booth and 0, M. 
Taylor is published in two volumes, con, 
taining 769 pages, profusely illustrated wit) 
colored plates and photo engravings. Pria 
per set, two volumes, $2.25 delivered. The 
should be ordered of the Commissioner q 
Agriculture, Albany, N. Y., and pa: 
made by express or postal money onde a 
raft, payable to the Treasure 


extra garden or lawn space think. Wit 
food prices at the present height all save thf 
“rich people” are very much perturbed, se Who | 
live is quite a problem. Do you recall side orch 
time when you bought potatoes for $1.0) 
bushel? Now they are $4.00 and still goi 
up. The same comparison of prices could 
made of other table necessities, such as 
nips, cabbage, lima beans, onions, lett 
hing that is fit 

eat, to say nothing of what we have to we 
Hence a suggestion has been made—a 
same is receiving considerable attenti 
throughout the country—that every man 
his own gardener. ‘This suggestion 1 
seem absurd to the city fellow with his2 
yard, but to the man with larger premises 
the surbanite, it sounds good. In fact, iti 
being tried by many, and prominent agne 


In one of the en cities out: West,t 
e city authorities 

pledging support to the movement. T¥ 
ve Basis putting the idle 

work on all vacant lots and cultivate the 


Some pessimists will no doubt cry‘ 
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soil in the world to grow vegetables. "Mile sod mulch ~ 


next time you take a walk, look about 
and see the back-yard gardens, the gril 
of which is similar to your back-yard. 


——_0C-:--" 


One mischievous boy will break » 


school. 


One false alarm will create a panic. 
One hasty word will lead to a divoreé. 
One false step will cost a life or rull 


character. 


One broken wheel will ditch a trait 
One quarrelsome worker will 


strike of ten thousand men. 


One undiplomatic word will provolt 
war involving thousands of lives 
destruction of millions of property. 

One hasty act of legislation will 


untold hardships. 


One match will cause a conflagratid 
One wayward daughter will break 


mother’s heart. 


One lie will destroy a woman's rep™tion, 


tion. 


One false witness will send an innoe@ing 


man to 


soup-houses. 


ly.” 
—$_——— 


The Horse Did It.—After the dest 


Guy Cressey, a milkman of 


Maine, no one knew his milk route, 4 
was not until Mr. Cressey’s horse, Wi), 


had traveled the route for five 


hitched up and permitted to have § “po 


rein that the course was 
horse made the trip and stopped 
of every customer except one. 


— = 
One demagogue will turn factories "pis 
Let the People Think!—“Lester’s W 
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o’s Fruit 
The Ap 


sed fron} There are three ways of caring for the established and plowing cross-ways would be 
ine Moehard soil. They are the cultivation and an unnecessary cutting of the roots. The 
that this Myer crop method, the sod mulch method ridges caused by the plowing can be worked 


b. 
therefor Mf snd the half sod mulch method. Neglect o 


1 | : 49g a to eat the fruit of any of them. 
as to the il in the orchard is not a method but tools. When the disc is used ridges are not a7 
valuable wher a lack of method and should not be made as is the case when the plow is used Yours Respectfully, 
nfused with any of the methods I have and the ground mn be disced both ways 


sy §. A. just mentioned. 


1d O.M.—& The sod mulch method has some strong _This early cultivation may also be import- The Pear Tree at the Old Parsonage 
von sivocates and in some locations is no doubt ant for another reason where cover crops are The daughter of a minister relates some 


nes, con-e sv 
ated with} 
zs. Pritt 


ae those that have a plentiful sup y. 0 
gil moisture and where plenty of mulchi 


that care be taken to do it thoroughl 


Many prominent practicers of this plan do main on too long. The small rootlets of the college and the seminary cannot know much 
lener not Seih their trees as well as they ought tree grow quickly and become entwined with outside of them. 
tobe. hese ge | material should be put the roots of the cover crop after a short “How long before that tree will bear 
; come er the trees to kill out period in the spring. The plowing down of enough pears to pay you for the ee 
Bey all growth of grass or weeds as far as the the cover crop breaks up this root formation _“‘Some ten or twelve years, per. 
k. Waheemresd of the branches of the trees extend. and thus cuts down the drinking and feed- the pastor’s reply. 
* awa thi Lhe half-sod mulch system is practical for ing capacity of the tree. Early gs. “That’s a long time to look forward. Do 
shall se who believe in cultivation but have ing would avoid in whole or in part t i i 
lside orchards that are too steep to permit turbance to the root system. “TI trust so. I do not know; but if we do 
or $1.0 ivating the entire surface of the orchard The tools to be used in cultivating the not, some other minister of God will. If my 
| s il. It is 2 combination of the sod mulch orchard should be determined by the kind of predecessor had been as thoughtful, we 
mthod and cultivation, a strip of sod four soil in the orchard. Any tool that will work might have been enjoying these luxuries. 
osix feet wide being left in the tree row and the soil up well is suitable. There are sev- “I do not believe,” he added, “that any 
he remainder of the space being cultivated eral cultivators that are made for orchard act of kindness is ever wasted. This pear | 4 
nd sown to cover crops. The strips of sod cultivation especially that will quickly and tree may not bear fruit while I live here, or 


per, TE in thick enough un 


ll save th 
recall { 


still goi 
es could 
ich as ti 
is, lettuay 


aeg> ft d be left at right angles to the general 
ve 0 W"liow of the water. The sod portion should 


. lie given the same treatment that is given 
a wilt * 


By J. S. UNDERWOOD think the first thing I can remem 


tle best method to be used. Such locations grown and that is that in the spring after the of her father’s experiences as the pastor of 


d. ng growing rapidly it uses an enormous amount tells of his being engaged one day in plant- 
sioner i mterial can be obtained. Hillsides that of moisture that should be available to the ing a fine young pear tree, when one of his 
pa: cannot be easily cultivated and are liable to trees. Of course, if the soil is in need of parishioners came up, if the truth must be 
order, qj wash may also be sod mulched. The sod humus the cover crop should be allowed to told, with something of pity in his counte- 
itz gulch method is the exception rather than grow longer than where vegetable matter,is nance for the supposed ignorance of the new 

the rule. In practicing it, it is important not lacking and especially in a rainy season, incumbent. Farmers are apt to suppose 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


from the Christian Union Herald which you 


Cultivating Apple Orchards may enjoy reading. The thought of plant- v4, 


ing for others impressed me — I 

r is bein 
given a little seedling apple tree and how 
carried it home in my pocket and planted it. 
I have planted trees occasionally all my life 


f down to a great extent with the cultivating (52 years) and yet I am not now so situated 


L. K. 


and kept more level than when plowed. 


f cover crop has attained some size and is acountry church. Among other things, she 


. but it is well not to permit the crop to re- that a young man who has studied in the 


ps,” was 


dis- you expect to eat its fruit?” 


conveniently keep the soil in a nice dust I may die before its bearing time, but it will 
mulch after it has been worked down in the supply its luscious fruit for years and years 
spring. Extension discs and cultivators are to come to some faithful minister. It may 
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Cultivation Should Start as Early in the Spring as Possible 





at 








e the rid 
tables. Me sod mulch method. The advant of 
k about )§iRis system are that it prevents waane of 
, the groulie soil and also gives all the benefits of 
ok-yard. an cultivation. 
cultivation and cover crop method is 
ly accepted as the best plan of caring 
break 0) the orchard soil. Without a doubt it 
_ ppd be practiced in the great majority of 
a panic. #s. The principles underlying the reason 
a divort tivating an orchard are the same as 
ife or rule underlying the reason for cultivating 
. me “Top. e@ conservation of soil mois- 
h a trail ite, the destruction of weeds and the aera- 
vill creslé in of the soil to hasten the process of mak- 
sthe plant food available are important to 
11 provoltie benefit of the orchard. The small hair 
ives trots that are near the surface are the 
yperty. gin feeders of the tree. Most of the plant 
n will Pd isin the first few feet of the soil. It is 
_ | “ary therefore to make conditions such 
nflagrationgt this plant food is made most easily and 
vill break Hfickly available to these tiny roots near the 
ace. This is best done by proper culti- 


uera 


nan’s Fe is 
tivation should start as early in the 


ul0 
U 


| an innom@ping as Possible and should at least be 
__ agiied by the time the blossoms fall. The 
factories “isture from the spring rains should be 













Webber ved as much as possible. Plowing is 
ester’s wally advisable as there is usually some 


of the cover crop sowed the past fall 

Te plow will handle ie any 

- the desth ne of implement. If, however, there 
f Westh en growth ae is preferred as 
- route, ace can be done quicker and the disc 
“horse, Way ‘cut the roots as easily as the plow. 


mwa is p 818 consistent with good turning under 


—_aA——" 
‘600 be stuff. The plowing should al- with Readers.” I enclose a clipping “The You will lose a year on roses unless 
‘ed at the! done one way as the roots become Pear Tree at the Old Parsonage,” taken you plant them this spring. 


ne. 


ing is done it should be done as shal- prosperous years. winter’s use.”’ 


very desirable in orchard work because of give nourishment and strength to other pas- 
the nearness to the tree that they can be tors and their families, long after the grass 
worked. is growing on my grave.” 

The ground should be kept in a good dust ‘Besides,” added Mr. Thorn, “we should 
mulch condition until about the middle of remember that we have all our lives been 
July or first of August when it should be eating fruit planted by others. Let us do 
sown to some cover crop. In dry seasons as much for those who shall come after us. 
the cultivation may be continued a little My children may be scattered abroad, and 
longer than in good growing years. It is may never taste the result of my fore- 
very seldom a good plan to cultivate after thought, but they will eat fruit somewhere. 
the first week in August. It is very essen- I plant in faith, and leave the rest to God.” 
tial to stop soon enough to allow the trees to So the pastor, when his hour of relaxation 
stop growing and thoroughly harden up from his studies came, planted and planted 
their wood before the winter sets in. Asa here a choice scion, there a rare graft, until 
general thing cultivation should be discon- almost every field on the little farm was 
tinued sooner on young fast growing trees bordered by fine fruit trees. He did eat of 
than on older ones. Young trees are most the fruit of his labors, and his children after 
liable to carry immature wood into the win- him. Yes, many a bushel of the fruit of that 
ter and suffer from winter inj as the re- very pear tree was put away for winter’s use. 
sult. It pays handsomely to give the soil And hs diffused a taste for that species of 
of the orchard the best care possible. arboriculture during his long residence 

——_o——— among his numerous flock, until the country 
Planting for Others around became like a garden. 


! “Do he conversation we 

The letter below, together with the ar- you remember be 
ticle “The Pear Tree at the Old Parsonage” had once in my | ney — Mr. Thorn 
which came with it, contain such a good sug- of the old elder just referred to, one winter 
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Edwards “‘Tightcote”’ Galvanized Roofing can be 
it, twisted or struck by lightning, and galvanize 

@ will not crack or flake. Bend it or hammer it, 
scale galvanizing. This means an 

roofing that will last as long 


“PEO” Metal Shingles 


proof—edges as well as sides. One man can 

them. They interlock; cannot come off. Nail 

he og are all covered— . Forever 
win 


Peetini Prot 
ning- - 
Costs less" to 


ing. 
FreizghtPaid 
We sell direst to 
and save you all 
between dealers’ 
cannot - 








Samples & 
Roofing Book 






























A ide to successful a; 
chronah control of Aphis, Red 
similar insect pests. Also “B 
heipful fruit bulletins sent 


FREE TO YOU 
Contains full information on BLacK LEaPF 40. 
dorsed by leading experiment stations and agricu!- 
tural colleges. ills all soft-bodied sucking in- 
gects on contact. Pas. soder for these FREE 


estroying your crop, 
and injuring your trees. 


Black Leaf 4 O'~ 


74 @) % Nicos 

















gestion that we take this gay evening at the parsonage. 





ately : “Indeed I do,” was the reply “although 

Snag them along to our readers.—The ~ I thought you very visionary at the time. 
: For all that I considered you so, I was the 

Mr, Chattes A Citein owner of my home, and I began the next 
; ; - 


week and planted a variety of trees in my 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 





Rochester, N. Y., own garden, and they are all bearing nicely.” 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO, 
lation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 








Dear Sir—In renewing my subscription I “Well,” said the minister, “these fine 





wish to assure fon I appreciate your paper pears grew on that very tree, and I have 
very much and wish you many happy and eight bushels more stored away in bran for 


I especially enjoy your “Walks and Talks 
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2400 GRAPE~VINES 


Sion cheap. Zeample’ sie for 1c, Bessie 
tive catalog free. Bot DD Fredonia, N. 
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contact with the world of nature, which igg’Marcu 
Classified Advertisements Flowers for The Garden =: lappy one. We forget houssold cangpin the 
and burdens. ny we 
FARMS FOR SALE By EVELYN KELFORD Our blossoms give freely and upbraid ain’t 


Mn nf ye all Beek envy why -y _ I wonder, if at times, we forget the part weather fairly well. Sweet Sultans are ney isons 
personally take care of. Asplendidopeningforsome- which the beautiful was meant to play in soft and fluffy. Swan River Daisy or BILL TO REGULATE PEACH a of 
one who is willing to work and learn. Forparticulars oyr lives. Brachycome in the catalogues grows about PACKING a wer 




























































address Sunny Heights Fruit & Poultry Farm, R.F. “4nd one of the most alluring ways to six or eight inches high, bearing small blue 
D. Re 5 ee ee make the beautiful real, is through the and white dhiagidiine “Sowers. St is easily Lattin Measure Provides for Four 7 — 
135 ACRES, NIAGARA County, Ay from world of flowers. Bygone generations set cared for. Astors succeed well almost Grades ’ Mah, 
DS ee hele — No. 1 Gia, their seal of approval largely on flowering everywhere, repaying abundantly for time The Lattin bill which amends the stg the ped: 
NY. i , shrubs. As one rides though the rural expended. Aster Violet King is an ex- agricultural law in relation to the grading ¢ y's stoc 
districts, there is hardly a homestead, cellent strain for those who like a bed of peaches is to be reported out of committe Roving! 





YOUR CHANCE isin Canada. Rich lands and ° “eer 3 ( 

: re ienenes, Bi however unpretentious, but has its lilac or one color flowers. The blossoms are com- on April 4th. It was introduced on Ma 
fade SLi'Co S00 aceos irvigated lends $35 to $50. syringa and the shrub habit has not been pact and a lovely shade of violet blue. 3d. The bill is of much interest to fruif 
Twent years to pay ; $2,000 loan in improvements, forgotten in these modern days, as weigelias, __Heliotrope, with its inimitable fragrance! growers in Western New York and alon 
eS m of livestock. Taxes .Hireas, magnolias, snowballs, altheas and Who could resist it? In Southern Cali- Lake Ontario. Copies of tbe bill are no 
average under twenty cents an acre; no taxes onim- i : »C¢ J ) ( 
provements, personal property or livestock. Good forsythia are able to testify. fornia it makes novel and attractive hedges. obtainable either through the respective 
markets, churches, schools, erm Nene 7 ose of us who possess orchards may So do roses and geraniums. Itclimbstothe assemblymen or Farm Bureau managen 
cellent climate—crops and livestock proveit. Special view @ magnificent spectacle during the second story windows, a trait unknown and suggestions are invited. 
homeseekers’ fare certificates. Write for free boo! : J f ’ A I 4 . f 
lets, Allan Cameron, General Superintendent Land blooming season. Fragrance and beauty to its eastern sister, though its delightful _ In the Ontario section of this state abou, 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 336 Ninth Ave. are shed abroad in the land. Our souls perfume and beautiful deep purple flowers five thousand cars of peaches are shippe 
Calgary, Alberta. drink it in ravenously. Gladly would we are beloved by all. Well is it the symbol each year to all points of the United State 

FOR SALE AT Ni n-the-Lake, Ontario, have them linger with us, but as the petals of devotion. and in the past to England as well. Th 
Canada, one of the best places to grow, or shipand faj], we are reminded that we need a garden _All flowers are beautiful and worthy of bill is intended to standardize peaches t 
py ny ot ceag ser ty ay Sait temier a to supplement the season of bloom. our whole hearted admiration. the advantage of the grower, the commissioyy 
five years old. Howard Winship, 11 North Division | As the warm spring days advance, it is I must tell you a story about a pansy merchant, the dealer and the consumer. ' 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. delightful to get outside and renew our bed, which was made under difficulties, Graded in Four Classes meee 


acquaintance with the outside world. We several years ago. Under its provisions peaches. are to bapgon’s half 
























































































500 APPLE TREES, cut forty tons hay, ninety ; 

acres, good house, two barns, sugar orchard.’ Price, note the warmth and mellowness of the It was in New Mexico and our tent-houwes (04.4 in four classes. The first will bamething w 
$2500, $500 cash. Catalog describing 526 others rich brown earth, as the spade turns it were pitched on a hill. The empty space ave fancy and must consist of one varietyfme, while c 
penpals. Chapin Porm Agmnty, Dawson, Bae. over. Personally, I like to prepare the between the two tents, I determined to Shinn are to be well grown specimenye of bein 
pon Ale grounds myself, when the garden area is convert into a flower garden. The crusty pong picked, properly packed, normiek, Ther 
not too large, and I have time and strength earth was dug up with a pick-axe. The shane and free from dirt disease, inssliihels an’ | 

FOR SALE, IMMEDIATE Delivery; One 10-16 for it. In the cool latitudes it is better not ground was very hard and a <4 lumps on, (moms intasien aa well ae bruises: cumtiaan 
H. P. Bullock Baby Creeping Grip Tractor. Gas or to plant the seeds too early. The planting being about as hard as stones. The digging .19) as might necessarily be caused med, Marcus 


kerosene. One La Crosse light power lift tractor Heriod is later, too, than it was say thirty process was repeated, and the stony lumps packing. The first grade are to have @But Marci 



















Boy Fg RS PF A of vind — ago—varying from two to four weeks. discarded. The soil was made with horse minimum size of not less than two and@ed the c 
ag oe. See a discs, never orl ha oe em - have found that plants make a better oo a it being thoroughly incorpomted half inches. hout a we 
at a very reasonable prise, FA. Culbert, Cold @towth and mature more quickly if seeds with the original earth. That year the “The second grade calls for peaches thi expressic 
Spring, Putnam Co., New York. are not sown until the warm days come, pansy plants died, which, perhaps, was not are well grown, hand picked, properme to show I 

with the exception of some hardy varieties, strange. The morning glories hved and packed and practically free from dirt, djmrd. They 





POWER SPRAYERata bargain. Deming 3H_P. Jil cosmos. bloomed, however, and a few straggling eases, bruises and other defects, and havigggried and 


tank 150 gallons; h d . Cost $265. Will - ‘ hs p 
tank 180 eal moss be ‘Farm, Box G, Peekskill, N. Y. | Pansies bloom better during the cooler sweet peas. A hail storm killed the young a minimum size of not less than two inchalf the wagon 
































































































































: : days of spring and fall but require warmth poppy plants. The next year the same mm, ¢hi : : : 
DUROCS, FEW D pigs $10. Pedigreed. e third grade consists of peaches followec 
Sereno Weeks, DeGrat, Ono ‘ oe ee a os process was Te sre hand picked, properly packed, pramtes of peas 
_ =e oe peated in soil pre- tically normal in shape and free from diffmp beans. 
ASK FREE COPY “Buttercup Review.” Scran- dance of water Ghe Gray Day paration; the pan- qj bruises and other defects exce—— had pickec 
— and very rich soil. Te Se sy bed was made those caused by packing and with a mmght before 
DAY OLD CHICKS for gale. 10 varieties, strong So we ther from The clouds are gray, the rain is falling, especially rich. It imum size of not less than one and a bileed in the 
healthy chicks. Pure Breed and utility stock. Cir- this that it is A constant dripping all day long; was kept moist. inches th of the « 
ealer | Tee. , ‘apa Hatchery, Dept. G., New wise to plant the And I am tired—am very weary— The first year m site a Seat fresh 
eS. seed in the sum- Too tired to sing a cherry song: water was t Severe Penalty Prov Cortana 
EGGS FROM BEST 20 varieties thoroughbred mer, watering if But listen! Out among the raindrops up a hill, the sec- The fourth class will include all peaclg,, y. 
pottery. £5 sage 81-00; | 00, 00.00: 100, 35-50. needed. ‘They will The happy whistling of a boy; ond the hydrant not conforming to the three previlip. _, 
atalogue free. Henry Mohr, Quakerstown, Pa. : | tling of a y Bsa yaa t brani DSBs an’ br 
blossom in sum- And birds are twittering in the treetop was but a fewfeet specifications or if conforming, not bra ready?” 
BABY CHICKS. HIGH class, pure bred stock. mer, of course, Just bubbling over with their joy. from the garden. accomlance. The bill sets forth 7 
Bele delivery Gtarmatoed. Catalog free. Lantz byt the luxuriant The day is just as dark and dreary, The plants were method of measurement and a number ume. -O: 
me Biss a gowtls and larger But that bright whistle through the rain -| watered after sun- Other important features in conned@§t+, 1... 
MILCH GOATS, Write George Wickersham, flowers are saved Has made me hear the birds a’twitter down. Aspecial with the packing and marking of the f Wait rr 
2016 East Central Wichita, Kansas. for the days when And stirred me to new life again. drenchinggivento A penalty of from $25 to $50 for the fg y., ‘nid 
DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS. _ 200 varieties, 5¢ up, the heat is not Ah! Bless the boy! I do not know him, them which was Violation, and from $50 to $100 fore hon the road 
postpaid. Catalog. J. 8. Griffing, Flemington, N.J. so intense. But somehow, though the drops still fall, necessitated by subsequent violation for misbranding ” 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special offer to | Morning glory | A — ues banmen. throngs. the shadows, the dry atmos- provided.—Rochester Democrat and was gre 
introdges my megasine, “lnvesting for Profit.” It seeds are rather e day does not seem gray at all. here. , When the icle. the reing wl 
is worth $10 = copy to any one who has not acq hard to germinate, —L. Myrtle Sours aby plants seem- eee returned ¢ 
for self and loved gues, It shows how to become especially if the ed liable to perish When My Old Lawn Failed to Gmied up the [ 














richer quickly and honestly. Investing for Profs seed goes into ie Eg aE from the rays of By Rich Lucas 
ly Progressive financial journal a © the ground too soon. ut their bright, the semi-tropical sun, a canvas WaS [Last spring I reseeded my lawn asit 
circulation in America. It shows how $100 . ling faces are a pleasant sight for us, as stretched above them. ‘This, too, was gettin thin but it did hog very 

















































































to $2,200; write now and I'll send it six months Ps P i . - 
ree. H. L. Barber, 549,20 W. Jackson Boulevard, they peep in the kitchen window, while we wet at intervals. The blossoms were altho | watered it regularly and raked 
Chicago. wash the breakfast dishes. Climbers and beautiful velvety ones of blue, purple, jawn several times. The grass, alti 
trailers are very useful. We have all seen brown, yellow, white as well as color com- gave it good treatment did not respon > 
HOME WEAVING how bravely nasturtiums go to work to binations. The blossoms were not so large ing a poor light growth of a sickly yameurry, Y;, 
LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—Big money in weaving hide. unsightly stone heaps or decrepit as some I have raised since in the East, olor, I began to think I would havetij™t to been < 
rugs, carpets, etc., from and waste material. fences. The white clusters of the madeira but they were a delight to me—and as one on a lot more seed to get a thick turf, Mipour ago,” 
Be sure to send for free loom Sook. It tells all about vine are not so often seen, but they are neighbor—a Scotchman said—“It was good ever, I thought possibly the plant fool@™ter the way 
Union Loom Works, 270 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y, Pretty as is the cypress vine with its pale to see a bit of green about.” becoming exhausted in the soil so dea™—ng, Mahaly 
green fern-like foliage and tiny trumpet To return to our garden, the list may be to fertilize the grass. Knowing nitroge™ing housewo; 
HELP WANTED ae flowers of red and white. Cobea or indefinitely trorbrcet It would be a good the element that produced growth the late. set 
MAN OR WOMAN to travel for old-established Cathedral Bells is another graceful climber— jdea to start some perennials now, so that was exactly what I desired, I obtained@jmter-crossin 
firm. No canvassing: $1170 firet oy papable for which wire netting forms a good support. they may be ready to bloom another year, nitrate of soda and put it on bre churned, 
weekly. pursuant to Contract; Expenises advanced. The leaves of cobea are especially worthy minus the labor of planting. One packet using at the rate of about 200 poundigint book fron 
8. G. Nichols, Phila., P., Pepper Bldg. of notice. Place seed edgewise to germinate. of Sweet William seeds—yielded over forty acre. This evidently was exactly wisi With a dejec 
Wild cucumber vine grows easily and affords fine healthy plants. They bloomedingreat grass required as it was only a week@@Pretty thoro 













BIG MONEY MAKER. Something new. Cedar- ‘ood shad 
clothing from insects, dirt, ast, ‘ctier than Coder Wisteria is popular with'many. ‘Thelight 
cio! , Gust. etter than isteria is popular with many. e 
eee cena now aes winter toting. Dov wait. nurnle oaeliien add a pleasing change to coreopsis, columbine, forget-me-nots an 
Fast selling. Make $10 day. Waks Mfg. Co., Dept. : A ? f 5 Sul 
36, Cincinnati, O. pe — ne ge Promcnw sings me is on of others claim a — in = marty as rae er hd 4 . ‘age had m he drawer. 
ae : ; widely grown and deservedly so. It grows well as gardens. The little tots love flowers. turf of a dark healthy n color, ut the lat 
Pa ag Pe pena y pat telnagy phen pend ge slowly with me but is a very thrifty plant I have a mind one little fellow who would I am convincéd that all that was gh. 1 By 
with pay. Education unnecessary. Sample ex- and apparently free from insect pests. toddle about the dooryard, cooing over the with my lawn was a deficiency of mMBn or _ dy 
re fie Inedtats Dep't Bi - Write Bea ade When its s white flowers appear in posies he found—perfectly contented. They in the soil for as soon as I supplied WiiPtwas 9 grar 
: y oem, M2. August, we feel grateful to the good man were his loved and ideal companions. His grass took on a healthy color and tellin’, rich 
WANTS FRUIT POSITION as Assistant Farm who erected the trellis—for the benefit of little sister found a wild rose, beautiful ey and luxuriant. 80, an’ it « 


ay usion and combination of coloring— until it came out a dark green 
hloxes, iris, daisies, carnations, delphinium wth started readily and after 
d uring the summer my lawn did fine 
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Manager. Agricultural graduate, practical experi- both wife and vine. indeed to her, which she brought to show to or lawns that are not growing twould he 
Gumlonh oY. SS |. RRs flowers which do not climb, “mama.” where the grass has a poor color iy 









there is an extensive list from which to And in the care and cultivation of our Tecommend a trial application of 2 
PATENTS select. Sweet alyssum, anchusa, mignon- flowers—we children of an older growth— Of soda as it certainly was the m 
ette, balsams, calendula, yellow chamomile, may make for ourselves a more congenial MY lawn. 













































ng wt pl a verbenas, sweet sultans and evening prim- atmosphere. It is interesting to watch the Pett. eee at Y sellin’ 
Chemical experts, 724-732 Woodward Bldg., Wash- rose are easily grown. Most of the above habits of our flowering treasures and the ‘ There was a man in our town wy but as } 
ington, D. C. bloom quickly, which is gratifying to the one conditions under which each thrives best. Whe labored to rise higher; feels othe 
IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURERS are Who cares for them. Anchusa or Cape This enriches the mind—broadens the To rise and then to rise some mom only f; 
writing for patents procured through me. Three Forget-me-not, resemblesits namesake, but mental vision, enabling us, to perceive He always did aspire. i Orker, -T og 
— Tiny's Lage some wag inventions wanted sent the flowers are of a dark blue and larger. something worth while outside the “four He smoked within a powder mill #% Deborah 
free. R. B OWEN, 50 Owen Bldg, Washington, Verbenas, perhaps, need a longer time to square walls.” i e And won his whole desire. 80 I’ve a 
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: ah if“Marcus, you must bunch more carrots 
ein n that—a lot more. “You know how 
ny we have. They must all be sold. 

braid 


ain’t got rid of ’em very fast. Get 
re.” 


me more. 2 
Marcus took a bushel basket to the car- 
end of the garden and pulled it full. 
ese were held under the washing faucet 
i cleaned, then tied into yellow and 
ren bunches of six. While it was bein 
me Mahaly Briggs went to the back en 
the statelihe peddling wagon and looked over the 
rading diy’ stock ecitieally and somewhat dis- 
ommittem rovingly. 
mn. Marchi *pidn’t sell more’n three or four bunches 
; to fi wtday,” she rebuked, when she came 
nd alonj and stood watching him clean the 
are NOW rots with wag capable hands. 


CH 


Four 


-espectivllier hold the lett-overs under the faucet 
manages freshen ’em up. They're just as good’s 

x, even if the tops are wilted. An’ do 
ate abou» little hustle on an’ sell ’em all today. 
4 sue sneedful. An’ seems to me you might 


i; a few more bunches of parsley an’ 
vell. Th ing turnips. We've got lots of both, 
eaches t#’theturnips will soon be gettin’ woody. 
oMMISSO, ought to know how to clean up the 


sumer. Bunsients by this time, Marcus, havin’ 
S en with me three years. An’ I notice the 
are to bamgon’s half full of new ’taters, an’ they’re 
st will bepmethi eg keep an’ be growin’ all the 
ne varietygne, while of — that are just on the 
specimens? of being gone by you’ve less than a 


d, normaeck. ere are 


“You'd: 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
How the Farm Was Turned to 


Small 


Fruits 


By F. H. SWEET 


better’n anything from the garden, an’ for 
me to be sure an’ grow a big mess. I did 
that, too. Women know more ’bout such 
things than men. An’ I’ve grown rows an’ 
rows an’ rows of parsley. The market 
buyer himself told me to be sure an’ grow 
parsley, for he’d want a few bunches every 
now an’ then. I’ve did everything that 
ought to bring success. But it ain’t, not 
a single year. An’ I’ve kept close by 
Marcus, watchin’' an’ advisin’ on every 
thing he did an’ not ’lowin’ him to run wild 
on ideas I didn’t approve of, like a full acre 
of red rozb’ries an’ another in strawb’ries. 
An’ other fruits the same way. They’d 
never sell in all this world. A few boxes 
for folks to eat, said I, an’ plenty to pre- 
serve. But acres! That place where he 
worked shipped off to cities. Our straw- 
berry bed’s plenty big, an’ is all the fruit 
we want. If Marcus would only sell up 
the carrots an’ parsnips an’ parsley ’twould 
make a heap of difference. But he never 
will. Mebbe he’s a good grower but a 
poor seller. Some folks is that way.” 

She shut the drawer with something very 


All this time the short hand of the clock 
-had been climbing up one side and dipping 
over the other. Dinner was always late, 
timed to the coming home’of Marcus from 
his peddling. .But that was now come, 
and the old horse stabled and fed. Then 
Marcus — and looked into the 
kitchen. Mahaly was not there. But he 
could smell something burning, and he went 
inside. The water Saad boiled from the 
beans, so he put in more, and he threw open 
the oven door to cool the air about the 
potatoes; which seemed to be done. After 
that he went through several of the rooms 
and finally outside, anxious about Mahaly. 
Could she be sick? 

She was still crouching over the straw- 
berry vines. At sight of her the anxiety 
of his face gave place to a grim resolution 
that had been there when he came home. 

“Mahaly,” he said abruptly, as he 
stopped beside her. “I’m goin’ to quit. 
No use puttin’ you in any deeper. It’s 
all been a lose out, for which I’m sorry.” 

He waited a few moments, but she made 
no answer. Then he went on, more sharply: 


grow small fruits, an’ how to pack an’ take 
care of ’em an’ the kinds people want, an’ 
that’s about all—or no; I’ve got some 
knack in :persuadin’ them to buy, I think.’’ 

‘Will you take hold ag’in, cuttin’ out 
the garden sass, an’ runnin’ your own way, . 
fruit an’ all, to pay. 

He looked down at her speculatively. 

“T don’t know,” he answered undecidedly 
—‘not ’cept you ’gree to two things first.’ 
“T will—to anything that’ll- save the 
farm.” 

“Well, then, your pa did a great thing for 
me, takin’ me in as a boy. He was the best 
friend I ever had. Now I’ve been savin’ all 
my life, an’ when I was at the commercial 
fruit farm I got extra good pay, twice what 
I’ve been askin’ you. I have enough to 
clear off the mortgage, an’ in memory of 
your pa I want it to go that way. Drivin’ 
out I decided ’bout this. I’m a big husky 
fellow, with no pertic’lar need for money.” 

“But I—I couldn’t take—” 

“It’s the second condition, though, that’s 
the real one I’d stay on. You know why I 
left, the other job?” 

Mahaly didn’t answer except by an added 
color in her face. 

“Tt was to be near you after your father 
died,” Marcus went on. “An’ I sort of 
hinted what I’d like, but you didn’t seem 
to take to it kindly.” 

“I—I’ve always been scared of men,”’ 

Mahaly confessed. 





hels an’ bushels 
t’ll soon go to 
used ied, Marcus.” 
But Marcus fin- 
ed the carrots 
hout a word or 











“The Next Year the Farm Commenced to Pay from Small Fruits” 


“T couldn’t feel-sure 
that you—loved 
me.” 

‘Well, I did, an’ 
Ido. But.I don’t 
want you in pay- 
ment for savin’ the 
farm. You can have 
the money, but if 
you have me you 
must like me for 
myself.” 

Mahaly half rose, 
then crouched again 
among the vines. 
The dish was be- 
side her, still empty. 

“J—I—” she be- 

and finished 

,» “Come help 

fill this bowl 
with strawb’ries 
Marcus. Then we'll 
have dinner. An’ 
you'd better dig 
all them carrots up 
an’ ’em to 
the cows. I know 
they’re good for 
that. An’ then’you 
can be turnin’ the 
groundinto-fruits.” 

The very next 
year the farm com- 
menced to pay. 


—o— 


Borrowing 
Money 


We are continu- 
ally warned and 








eaches thi expression of 
1, properigge to show he had 
m dirt, djerd. They were 
and haviggried and placed 
two inches the wagon, and 
eaches thare followed by 
cked, p es of peas and 
e from ditep beans which 
fects excel had picked the 
with a magnt before and 
, and a higgeed in the cool 
th of the cellar 
keep fresh, At 
he turned to 
ih % * 
ye ees an’ butter 
* forth § pee? he 
a numbe Course, -OnlyI 
. conneMiot to bring ’em 
of the Imt Wait a min- 
an bs: , hon ought to 
sbranding on ag road an 
at and CHIME rug was grasp- 
the reins when 
returned and 
ed to ded up the bas- 
of eggs and a 
lawn as it@mk of butter. 
¢ do very@™pow do try an’ 
and ral ecarrots an’ 
yrass, all nips” sheurged. 
ot reap =a Saad 
a, sickly your . ou 
ld havetigm@t to been off 
hick turf, Our ago. 
plant foolg™ter the wagon had rattled beyond 
soil so deg, Mahaly busied herself about the 
ng nitrogeigeng housework, then went and looked 
growth wm the late set hens and tried to count 
-obtainedi@mter-crossing chickens. When she went 
on brosig™m she churned, then took a well-thumbed 
200 poundimnt book from a drawer and turned its 
cactly wise with a dejected manner that suggest- 
yaw pretty thorough knowlegde of its con- 
green ‘ 
nd aftet Moin’ back ever year,” she said alcud. 
did fine Y, as she slid the book back 
ad a he drawer. “This year’s worse than 
n color, 9% but the land knows I work hard 
hat was "Bh. Up at five an’ often not to bed 
ency of min or ‘leven. When Marcus came he 
supplied twas a grand good place for small 


tellin’, rich land an’ right close to 
80, an’ it seemed to me that way, 


color 


growing ‘twould be garden sass instead o 
yr color 14% Everybody eats garden sass, an’ 
ation oO! MiMdn't give a cent for the red rozb’ries 
s the mi Up so for, an’ they spilé go quick 

arcus he came straight from a rea 
= i sellin’ place an’ knows all about 
town Ny but as he’s real fond of eatin’ 
gher; he feels others must be the same way. 


his only fault, though, for he’s a 
orker, “I can’t understand why we’ve 
Deborah Brooks told me carrots 
' TT I’ve always planted a lot; an’ 

ker said she loved parsnips 


some 


vder mill 
sire. 
-'Times-V 


like a groan, put some potatoes in the oven 

to be baking for dinner, and some beans 

in a kettle of water on the stove for the 

oe consent softening that goes before 
aking, and then,went out. 

The big garden with its luxuriant patches 
and lines of thrifty green, and the farm 
fields beyond, looked good to the one who 
had lived there all her life. Moisture 
gathered in Mahaly’s eyes. 

“Hard if it has to go,” she thought. “But 

a left a mortgage on the place, an’ now 

’ll have to put on another to pay Marcus 
the pretty near two years I owe him, an’ 
they do say it’s two mortgages an’ out. 
I'll pay off Marcus an’ let him go—though 
that’ll mean sellin’ the old horse an’ a cow 
an’ givin’ up the sass sellin’, for I couldn’t 
manage everything by myself. I'll just 
keep on with the chickens an’ eggs, an’ 
try to sell a few things, an’—an’ that makes 
me think I’d better pick some strawb’ries 
for Marcus’s dinner, he likes ’em so.” 

“T do hate to let him go, though,” her 
thoughts went on, after aa had squatted 
down in the strawberry bed. “Him an’ me 
went to school together, an’ he’s worked for 
me three whole years. An’ though he never 
speaks a word of advice these days, nor 
contradicts a thing I do or say, he’s steady 
an’ reliable an’ a great help. An’—an’ 
he’s got over the foolishness that rose be- 
tween us.” 


“An’ now that I’ve quit, Mahaly, I’m 
goin’ to have alittle say. You’re consider’ble 
of a ’pinionated woman, an’ you sort of 
hedged my ideas from the first. Then two 
years ago you gave it to me flat that you 
didn’t want any more of my advice or crazy 
notions, an’ that you’d run things in your 
own safe way. I told you all right, that I 
wouldn’t give you another word of advice 
so long as I was your hired man. An’ I 
ain’t. Since then things have been run 
by Deborah Brooks an’ i Tucker an’ 
fools like that, not by you. It ain’t what 
one wants to sell, but what people want to 
buy. Carrots an’ pay an’ uch ‘things 
are all right, just a few bunches to use in 
soups spaiibe: But you put in reg’lar fields 
of ’em, an’ kept out of growin’ small 
fruits that I know would do fine. I did 
the best I could with your stuff, but no man 
in the world can sell what people don’t 
want, an’ keep on sellin’ it.” 

He waited again. But still she didn’t 
speak. He drew nearer, then, in utter con- 
sternation: ; 

“Why, Mahaly Briggs! Cryin’! Wh— 
what’s the matter—sick—what I said?” 

“N-no, I—Iwas cryin’ long ’fore you got 
back, Marcus. All foo-foolishness, but I 
got to thinkin’, Do you truly think the 
place could be made to pay, in your way?” 

“T know it could,” confidently, ‘pay big, 
just like I told you first. I know how to 


— 


> 


have been through- 
out the past not to borrow money, 
not to go in debt, and yet ‘there are thous- 
ands of people in every communit 
borrowing money, agreeing to pay hi 
rates of interest. For the most part this 
money is borrowed to buy clothing ‘or to 
carry the individual a few weeks or months 
longer in some enterprise or extravagance. 
The borrower pnctoee speaking does not 
know how he or she is to pay the debt. 
This is a fatal condition. 

If money is borrowed considerately for a 
worthy purpose and with a definite know- 
ledge that the loan can be paid at a certain 
date, it may be a good piece of business and 
profitable. We have in this city a depart- 
ment store which may have e capital of 
millions of dollars. This firm is. very 
wealthy, owning the extensive block it 
occupies, and still this profit-making con- 
cern borrows money every year in large 
lots and makes money in so doing. This 
firm knows that it can meet its notes when 
they are due. Their credit is so that 
their notes are readily cashed in New York 
city even though they represent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, therefore, we should 
not say do not borrow money, but ve 
should hold firmly to the thought that we 
should not borrow money thoughtlessly' or 
— or for extravagances,—C. A. 

reen. 
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